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MISTER HOP-TOAD. 
[ April, 1897.] 


By JAMES WHiTcoMB RILEY. 





Howpy, Mister Hop-Toad! Glad to see you out! 

Bin a month o’ Sundays sence I seen you hereabout. 

Kind o’ bin a-layin’ in, from the frost and snow ? 

Good to see you out ag’in, it ’s bin so long ago! 

Plows like slicin’ cheese, and sod ’s loppin’ over even ; 

Loam ’s like gingerbread, and clods ’s softer ’n deceivin’— 
Mister Hop-Toad, honest-true — Springtime — don’t you love it ? 
You old rusty rascai you, at the bottom of it! 


OA, oh, oh! 
I grabs up my old hoe; 
But I sees you, 
And s’ I, “Ooh-ooh ! 
Howdy, Mister Hop-Toad! How-dee do!” 


Make yourse’f more comfo’bler—square round at your ease — 
Don’t set saggin’ slanchwise, with your nose below your knees. 
Swell that fat old throat o’ yourn, and lemme see you swaller; 
Straighten up and h'ist your head! You don’t owe a dollar! 
Hain’t no mor’gage on your land—ner no taxes, nuther; 

You don’t haf to work no roads, even ef you ’d ruther. 

’F I was you, and fixed like you, I railly would n’t keer 

To swap fer life, and hop right in the presidential cheer! 


Oh, oh, oh! 
I hauls back my old hoe ; 
But I sees you, 
And s I, “ Ooh-ooh ! 
Howdy, Mister Hop-Toad! How-dee do!” 
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"Long about next Aprile, hoppin’ down the furry, 

Won’t you mind I ast you what ’peared to be the hurry ? 

Won’t you mind I hooked my hoe and hauled you back, and smiled ? 
W’y, bless you! Mister Hop-Toad, I love you like a child! 

S’pose I ’d want to ’flict you any more ’n what you air? 

S’pose I think you got no rights ’cept the warts you wear? 

Hulk, sulk, and blink away, you old bloat-eyed rowdy! 


Hain’t you got a word to say? 


Oh, oh, oh! 


” 


Won’t you tell me, “ Howdy? 


I swish round my old hoe ; 
But I sees you, 
And s I, “ Ooh-ooh ! 


Howdy, Mister Hop-Toad ! 


How-dee do!” 





TWE 





CHAPTER I. 
THE BOLD BUCCANEERS. 


WHEN I was a boy I strongly desired to be 
a pirate; and the reason for this was the abso- 
lute independence of that sort of life. Restric- 
tions of all sorts had become onerous to me; 
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and in my reading of the adventures of the 

bold sea-rovers of the main, I had uncon- 

sciously selected those portions of a pirate’s 
life which were attractive to me, and had 
totally disregarded all the rest. 

In fact, I had a great desire to become what 
might be called a marine Robin Hood. I 
would take from the rich and give to the poor; 
I would run my long, low, black craft by the 
side of the merchantman, and when I had 
loaded my vessel with the rich stuffs and 
golden ingots which composed her cargo, 

I would sail away to some poor village, and 
make its inhabitants prosperous and happy for 
the rest of their lives by a judicious distribution 
of my booty. 

I would always be as free as a sea-bird. My 
men would be devoted to me, and my word 
would be their law. I would decide for my- 
self whether this or that proceeding would be 
proper, generous, and worthy of my unlimited 
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power; and when tired of sailing I would re- 
tire to my island,— the position of which, in a 
beautiful, semi-tropic ocean, would be known 
only to myself and to my crew,—and there I 
would pass happy days in the company of my 
books, my works of art, and all the various 
treasures I had taken from the mercenary ves- 
sels which i had overhauled. 

Such was my notion of a pirate’s life. I 
would kill nobody, for the very sight of my black 
flag would be sufficient to put an end to all 
thought of resistance on the part of my victims, 
who would no more think of fighting me than 
a fat bishop would have thought of lifting his 
hand against Robin Hood and his merry men, 
and I truly believe that I expected my con- 
science to have a great deal more to do in the 
way of approval of my actions than it had 
found necessary in the course of my ordinary 
school-boy life. 

I mention these early impressions because | 
have a notion that a great many people — not 
only young people —have an idea of piracy 
not altogether different from that of my boy- 
hood. They know that pirates are wicked 
men, and that, in fact, they are maritime 
murderers; but their bold and adventurous 
method of life, their bravery, daring, and the 
exciting character of their expeditions, give 
them something of the same charm and inter- 
est which belong to the robber-knights of the 
middle ages. ‘The one mounts his mailed steed, 
and clanks his long sword against his iron stir- 
rup, riding forth into the world with a feeling 
that he can do anything that pleases him, if he 
finds himself strongenough. The other springs 
into his rakish craft, spreads his sails to the 
wind, and dashes over the sparkling main with 
a feeling that he can do anything he pleases, 
provided he be strong enough. 

In the series of papers which I intend to write 
concerning the pirates who made themselves 
so well known along our Atlantic coast, I 
propose to treat the subject very much in 
the same way as if I were reading the histo- 
ries of these outlaws for my own benefit and 
entertainment, Whatever interests me I shall 
dwell upon, and a great deal that is unpleasant 
and repulsive I shall pass by with but little at- 
We have to do that sort of thing 
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in this world. It is difficult for us to enjoy 
anything without discarding something of it. 
Whether we eat fruit or contemplate the con- 
duct of great wars, we nearly always find some- 
thing to which we object. 

There is a great deal that is instructive and 
entertaining in the lives and doings of many 
of the American pirates; and there is so much 
of romance about some of their proceedings 
that we shall endeavor to enjoy their adven- 
tures and their traditions, without nauseating 
ourselves with their crimes and their inhu- 
manities. 

The first pirates who made themselves known 
in American waters were the famous bucca- 
neers. These began their career in a very com- 
monplace and unobjectionable manner, and the 
name by which they were known had originally 
no piratical significance. It was derived from 
the French word doucanier, signifying “a drier 
of beef.” 

Some of the West Indian Islands, especially 
San Domingo, were almost overrun with wild 
cattle of various kinds; and this was owing to 
the fact that the Spaniards had killed off nearly 
all the natives, and so had left the interior of 
the islands to the herds of cattle, which had in- 
creased rapidly. There were a few settlements 
on the sea-coast; but the Spaniards did not 
allow the inhabitants of these to trade with 
any nation but their own, and consequently 
the people were badly supplied with the neces- 
saries of life. 

But the trading-vessels which sailed from 
Europe to that part of the Caribbean Sea 
were manned by bold and daring sailors; and 
when they knew that San Domingo contained 
an abundance of beef cattle, they did not hesi- 
tate to stop at the little seaports to replenish 
their stores. The natives of the island were 
skilled in the art of preparing beef by smoking 
and drying it— very much in the same way in 
which our Indians prepare “jerked meat” for 
winter use. 

But so many vessels came to San Domingo 
for beef, that there were not enough peo- 
ple on the island to do all the hunting and 
drying that was necessary, so these trading- 
vessels frequently anchored in some quiet cove, 
and the crews went on shore and devoted them- 
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selves to securing a cargo of beef—not only 
enough for their own use, but for trading pur- 
poses; and thus they became known as “ beef- 
driers,” or buccaneers. 

When the Spaniards heard of this new in- 
dustry which had arisen within the limits of 
their possessions, they pursued the vessels of 
the buccaneers wherever they were seen, and 
relentlessly destroyed them and their crews. 
But there were not enough Spanish vessels to 
put down the trade in dried beef; more Euro- 
pean vessels, generally English and French, 
stopped at San Domingo, and more bands of 
hunting sailors made their way into the interior. 
When these daring fellows knew that the Span- 
iards were determined to break up their trade, 
they became more determined that it should 
not be broken up; and they armed themselves 
and their vessels so that they might be able to 
make a defense against the Spanish men-of- 
war. 

Thus gradually and almost imperceptibly a 
state of maritime warfare grew up in the waters 
of the West Indies between Spain and the beef- 
traders of other nations; and from being 
obliged to fight, the buccaneers became glad to 
fight, provided that it was Spain they fought. 
True to her policy of despotism and cruelty 
when dealing with her American possessions, 
Spain waged a bitter and bloody war against 
the buccaneers who dared to interfere with the 
commercial relations between herself and her 
West India colonies; and in return the bucca- 
neers were just as bitter and savage in their 
warfare against Spain. From defending them- 
selves against Spanish attacks, they began to 
attack Spaniards whenever there was any 
chance of success, at first only upon the sea, 
but afterward on land. 

When a vessel, or a number of vessels, flying 
the flag of no nation in particular, and manned 
by fighting men who have taken the law into 
their own hands, swoop down upon merchant- 
men sailing the high seas, or capture and sack 
seaport towns and villages, the crews of those 
vessels become pirates; and this is what hap- 
pened to the buccaneers. But they were very 
peculiar pirates. Their swords were not raised 
against all nations. They did not capture 


French, Dutch, or English vessels. The cruelty 





and ferocity of Spanish rule had brought them 
into existence, and consequently it was against 
Spain and her possessions that the cruelty 
and ferocity which she had taught them were 
now directed. 

When the buccaneers had begun to under- 
stand each other and to effect organizations 
among themselves, they adopted a general name 
— “The Brethren of the Coast.” The outside 
world, especially the Spanish world, called them 
“« pirates,” “ sea-robbers,” “ buccaneers,” — any 
title which would express their lawless charac- 
ter; but in their own denomination of them- 
selves they expressed only their fraternal rela- 
tions; and for the greater part of their career 
they truly stood by each other like brothers. 


CHAPTER II. 
SOME MASTERS IN PIRACY. 


From the very earliest days of history there 
have been pirates; and it is, therefore, not at 
all remarkable that in the early days of the his- 
tory of this continent sea-robbers should have 
made themselves prominent; but the buccaneers 
of America differed in many ways from those 
pirates with whom the history of the Old World 
has made us acquainted. 

It was very seldom that an armed vessel 
set out from a European port for the express 
purpose of sea-robbery.in American waters. 
At first nearly all the noted buccaneers were 
traders. But the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them in the New World made of 
them pirates whose evil deeds have never been 
surpassed in any part of the globe. 

These unusual circumstances and amazing 
temptations do not furnish an excuse for the 
exceptionally wicked careers of the early Amer- 
ican pirates; but we are bound to remember 
these causes, or we could not understand the 
records of the settlement of the West Indies. 
The buccaneers were fierce and reckless fellows 
who pursued their daring occupation because it 
was profitable, because they had learned to like 
it, and because it enabled them to wreak a cer- 
tain amount of vengeance upon the common 
enemy. But we must not assume that they 
began the piratical conquests and warfare which 
existed so long upon our Eastern sea-coasts. 
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ES, SEIZING EVERY ROPE OR PROJECTION ON WHICH THEY COULD LAY THEIR HANDS, CLIMBED 
UP THE SIDES OF THE MAN-OF-WAR.” (SEE PAC 14.) 
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Before the buccaneers began their careers, 
there had been great masters of piracy who 
had received their training in the Caribbean Sea; 
and in order that the condition of affairs in this 
country during parts of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries may be clearly understood, 
we will consider some of the very earliest noted 
pirates of the West Indies. 

When we begin a judicial inquiry into the 
condition of our fellow-beings, we should try to 
be as courteous as we can, but we must be just; 
consequently a man’s fame and position must 
not turn us aside when we are acting as his- 
torical investigators. 

Therefore we shall be bold and speak the 
truth ; and although we shall take off our hats 
and bow very respectfully, we must still assert 
that Christopher Columbus was the first who 
practised piracy in American waters. 

When he sailed with his three little ships to 
discover unknown lands, she was an accredited 
explorer for the court of Spain, and was bravely 
sailing forth with an honest purpose, and with 
the same regard for law and justice as is pos- 
sessed by any explorer of the present day. But 
when he discovered some unknown lands, rich 
in treasure, and outside of all legal restrictions, 
the views and ideas of the great discoverer 
gradually changed. ~Being now beyond the 
boundaries of civilization, he also placed him- 
self beyond the boundaries of civilized law. 
Robbéry, murder, and the destruction of prop- 
erty by the commanders of naval expeditions 
who have no warrant or commission for their 
conduct, is the same as piracy; and when Co- 
lumbus ceased to be a legalized explorer, and 
when, against the expressed wishes, and even 
the prohibitions, of the royal personages who 
had sent him out on this expedition, he began 
to devastate the countries he had discovered, 
and to enslave and exterminate their peaceable 
natives, then he became a master in piracy, 
from whom the buccaneers afterward learned 
many a valuable lesson. 

It is not necessary for us to enter very deeply 
into the consideration of the policy of Colum- 
bus toward the people of the islands of the 
West Indies. His second voyage was nothing 


more than an expedition for the sake of plun- 
der. He had discovered gold and other riches 





in the West Indies, and he had found that 
the people who inhabited the islands were 
simple-hearted, inoffensive creatures who did 
not know how to fight, and who did not want 
to fight. Therefore, as it was so easy to sail 
his ships into the harbors of the defenseless 
islands, to subjugate the natives, and to take 
away the products of their mines and soil, he 
commenced a veritable course of piracy. 

The acquisition of gold and all sorts of plun- 
der seemed to be the sole object of this Spanish 
expedition ; and natives were enslaved and sub- 
jected to the greatest hardships, so that they 
died in great numbers. At one time three hun- 
dred of them were sent as slaves to Spain. A 
pack of bloodhounds, which Columbus had 
brought with him for the purpose, was used to 
hunt down the poor Indians when they en- 
deavored to escape from the hands of the op- 
pressors ; and in every way the island of Haiti, 
the principal scene of the actions of Columbus, 
was treated as if its inhabitants had committed 
a dreadful crime by being in possession of the 
wealth which the Spaniards desired for them- 
selves. 

Queen Isabella was greatly opposed to these 
cruel and unjust proceedings. She sent back 
to their native land the slaves which Columbus 
had shipped to Spain ; and she gave positive or- 
ders that no more of the inhabitants were to be 
enslaved, and that they were all to be treated 
with moderation and kindness. But the Atlan- 
tic is a wide ocean, and Columbus, far away 
from his royal patron, paid little attention to 
her wishes and commands ; and without going 
further into the history of this period, we will 
simply mention the fact that it was on account 
of his alleged atrocities that Columbus was 
superseded in his command and sent back in 
chains to Spain. 

Now I do not wish to say anything unneces- 
sary against the great and glorious discoverer 
of our great and glorious country, but when we 
are entering upon the consideration and history 
of a body of interesting marauders who are guilty 
of violence and robbery upon the seas and upon 
the shores which Columbus discovered, and 
where he committed his violences and his rob- 
beries, we cannot but refer to the example which 
had been shown to the buccaneers, and to those 
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who succeeded them, by the great discoverer 
of 1492. 

There was another noted personage, of the 
sixteenth century, who played the part of pirate 
in the New World, and thereby set a most shin- 
ing example to the buccaneers of those regions. 
This was no other than Sir Francis Drake, 
one of England’s greatest naval commanders. 

It is probable that Drake, when he started 
out in life, was a man of very law-abiding and 
orderly disposition; for he was appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth a naval chaplain, and it is 
said, though there is some doubt about this, 
that he was subsequently vicar of a parish. But 
by nature he was a sailor, and nothing else ; and 
after having made several voyages in which he 
showed himself a good fighter as well as a good 
commander, he undertook, in 1572, an expe- 
dition against the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies, for which he had no legal warrant 
whatever. 

Spain was not at war with England; and 
when Drake sailed with four small ships into 
the port of the little tewn of Nombre de Dios 
in the middle of the night, the inhabitants of 
the town were as much astonished as the peo- 
ple of Perth Amboy would be if four armed 
vessels were to steam into Raritan Bay and en- 
deavor to take possession of the town. The 
peaceful Spanish townspeople were not at war 
with any civilized nation, and they could not 
understand why bands of armed men should 
invade their streets, enter the market-place, fire 
their calivers, or muskets, into the air, and then 
sound a trumpet loud enough to wake up ev- 
erybody in the place. Just outside of the town 
the invaders had left a number of their men; 
and when these heard the trumpet in the mar- 
ket-place, they also fired their guns. All this 
noise and hubbub so frightened the good people 
of the town that many of them jumped from their 
beds, and, without stopping to dress, fled away 
to the mountains. But all the citizens were 
not such cowards; and fourteen or fifteen of 
them armed themselves and went out to defend 
their town from the unknown invaders. 

Beginners in any trade or profession, whether 
it be the playing of the piano, the painting of 
pictures, or the pursuit of piracy, are often timid 
and distrustful of themselves ; so it happened on 
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this occasion with Francis Drake and his men, 
who were merely amateur pirates, and showed 
very plainly that they did not yet understand 
their business. 

When the fifteen Spanish citizens came into 
the market-place and found there the little body 
of armed Englishmen, they immediately fired 
upon them, not knowing or caring who they 
were. This brave resistance seems to have 
frightened Drake and his men almost as much 
as their trumpets and guns had frightened the 
citizens, and the English immediately retreated 
from the town. When they reached the place 
where they had left the rest of their party, 
they found that these had already run away, 
and taken to the boats. Consequently Drake 
and his brave men were obliged partly to undress 
themselves and to wade out to the little ships. 
The Englishmen secured no booty whatever, 
and they killed only one Spaniard, and he was 
a man who had been looking out of a window 
to see what was the matter. 

Whether or not Drake’s conscience had any- 
thing to do with the bungling manner in which 
he made this first attempt at piracy, we cannot 
say ; but he soon gave his conscience a holiday, 
and undertook some very successful robbing 
enterprises. He received information from 
some natives that a train of mules was com- 
ing across the isthmus of Panama, loaded with 
gold and silver bullion, and guarded only by 
their drivers; for the merchants who owned all 
this treasure had no idea that there was any 
one in that part of the world who would com- 
mit a robbery upen them. But Drake and his 
men soon proved that they could hold up a 
train of mules as easily as some of the masked 
robbers in our western country hold up a train 
of cars. All the gold was taken ; but the silver 
was too heavy for the amateur pirates to carry. 

Two days after that Drake and his men came 
to a place called “The House of Crosses,” 
where they killed five or six peaceable mer- 
chants; but were greatly disappointed to find 
no gold, although the house was full of rich 
merchandise of various kinds. As his men had 
no means of carrying away heavy goods, he 
burned up the house and all its contents, and 
went to his ships and sailed away with the 
treasure he had already obtained. 
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Whatever this gallant ex-chaplain now 
thought of himself, he was considered by the 
Spaniards as an out-and-out pirate; and in this 
opinion they were quite correct. During his 
great voyage around the world, which he be- 
gan in 1577, he came down upon the Spanish- 
American settlements like a storm from the sea. 
He attacked towns, carried off treasure, cap- 
tured merchant vessels, and in fact showed 
himself to be a thoroughbred and accomplished 
pirate of the first class. 

It was in consequence of the rich plunder 
with which his ships were now loaded that he 
made his voyage around the world. He was 
afraid to go back the way he came, for fear of 
capture; and so, having passed the Straits of 
Magellan, and having failed to find a way out 
of the Pacific in the neighborhood of Califor- 
nia, he kept his course to the setting sun, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and sailed along the 
western coast of Africa to European waters. 

This grand piratical expedition excited great 
indignation in Spain, which country was still at 
peace with England; and, even in England, 
there were influential people who counseled the 
Queen that it would be wise and prudent to 
disavow Drake’s actions, and compel him to 
restore to Spain the booty he had taken from 
its subjects. But Queen Elizabeth was not the 
woman to do that sort of thing. She liked brave 
men and brave deeds, and she was proud of 
Drake because of all he had done for the glory 
of England; and instead of punishing him, she 
honored him, and went to take dinner with him 
on board his ship, which lay at Deptford. 

So Columbus does not stand alone as a grand 
master of piracy: the famous Sir Francis Drake, 
who became vice-admiral of the fleet which 
defeated the Spanish Armada, was a worthy 
companion of the great Genoese. 

These notable instances have been mentioned 
because it would be unjust to take up the 
history of those resolute traders who sailed 
from England, France, and Holland to the 
distant waters of the western world for the 
purpose of legitimate enterprise and commerce, 
and who afterward became thoroughgoing pi- 
rates,— without first trying to make it clear 
that they had shining examples in piracy for 
their notable actions. 





CHAPTER III. 
PUPILS IN PIRACY. 


AFTER the discoveries of Columbus, the 
Spanish mind seems to have been filled with 
the idea that the whole undiscovered world, 
wherever it might be, belonged to Spain, and 
that no other nation had any right whatever to 
discover anything on the other side of the At- 
lantic, or to make any use whatever of lands 
which had been discovered. In fact, the na- 
tives of the new countries, and the inhabitants 
of all old countries except her own, were con- 
sidered by Spain as possessing no rights what- 
ever. If the natives refused to pay tribute, or 
to spend their days toiling for gold for their 
masters, or if vessels from England or France 
touched at one of their settlements for purposes 
of trade, it was all the same to the Spaniards; 
and, as we have seen before, a war of attempted 
extermination was waged alike against the 
peaceful inhabitants of Hispaniola (now Haiti), 
and upon the bearded and hardy seamen from 
northern Europe. Under this treatment the 
natives weakened and gradually disappeared ; 
but the buccaneers became more and more 
numerous and powerful. 

The buccaneers were not unlike that class of 
men known in our western country as cow-boys. 
Young fellows of good families from England 
and France often determined to embrace a life 
of adventure, and possibly profit, and sailed out 
to the West Indies to get gold and hides, and 
to fight Spaniards. Frequently they dropped 
their family names and assumed others more 
suitable to roving freebooters; and, like the 
bold young fellows who ride over our western 
plains, driving cattle and shooting Indians, 
adopted a style of dress as free and easy, but 
probably not quite so picturesque, as that of 
the cow-boy. They soon became a very rough 
set of fellows in appearance as well as action, 
endeavoring in every way to let the people of 
the western world understand that they were 
absolutely free and independent of the man- 
ners and customs, as well as of the laws, of 
their native countries. 

So well was this independence understood, 
that when the buccaneers became strong 
enough to inflict some serious injury upon the 
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settlements in the West Indies, and the Spanish 
court remonstrated with Queen Elizabeth on 
account of what had been done by some of 
her subjects, she replied that she had nothing 
to do with these buccaneers, who, although 
they had been born in England, had ceased 
for the time to be her subjects; and the Span- 
iards must defend themselves against them just 
as if they were an independent nation. 

But it is impossible for men who have been 
brought up in civilized society, and who have 
been accustomed to obey laws, to rid themselves 
entirely of all.ideas of propriety and morality 
as soon as they begin a life of lawlessness. 
So it happened that many of the buccaneers 
could not divest themselves of the notions of 
good behavior to which they had been accus- 
tomed from youth. For instance, we are told 
of a captain of buccaneers who, landing at a 
settlement on a Sunday, took his crew to 
church. As it is not at all probable that any 
of the buccaneering vessels carried chaplains, 
opportunities of attending services must have 
been rare. This captain seems to have wished 
to show that pirates in church know what they 
ought to do just as well as other people; and 
it was for this reason that when one of his men 
behaved himself in an improper and disorderly 
manner during the service, this proper-minded 
captain arose from his seat and shot the of- 
fender! 

There was a Frenchman of that period who 
must have been a warm-hearted philanthropist, 
because, having read accounts of the terrible 
atrocities of the Spaniards in the western lands, 
he determined to leave his home and his family 
and become a buccaneer in order that he might 
do what he could for the suffering natives in 
the Spanish possessions. He entered into the 
great work which he had planned for himself 
with such enthusiasm and zeal that in the 
course of time he came to be known as “ The 
Exterminator”; and if there had been more 
people of his philanthropic turn of mind, there 
would soon have been no inhabitants whatever 
upon the islands from which the Spaniards had 
driven out the Indians. 

There was another person of that day, also 
a Frenchman, who became deeply involved in 
debt in his own country, and feeling that the 
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principles of honor forbade him to live upon 
and enjoy what was really the property of 
others, made up his mind to sail across the 
Atlantic and become a buccaneer. He hoped 
that if he should be successful in his new pro- 
fession, and should be enabled to rob Spaniards 
for a term of years, he could return to France, 
pay off all his debts, and afterward live the life 
of a man of honor and respectability. 

Other ideas which the buccaneers brought 
with them from their native countries soon 
showed themselves when these daring sailors 
began their lives as regular pirates. Of course 
it was hard to get a number of free and un- 
trammeled crews to unite and obey the com- 
mands of a few officers. But in time the buc- 
caneers had recognized leaders, and laws were 
made for concerted action. In consequence 
of this, the buccaneers became a formidable 
body of men, sometimes superior to the Span- 
ish naval and military forces. 

It must be remembered that the buccaneers 
lived in a very peculiar age. So far as the his- 
tory of America is concerned, it might be called 
the age of blood and gold. In the newly 
discovered countries there were no laws which 
European nations or individuals cared to ob- 
serve. In the West Indies and the adjacent 
mainland there were gold and silver, and there 
were also valuable products of other kinds; 
and when the Spaniards sailed to their part of 
the New World, these treasures were the things 
they came for. The natives were weak, and 
not able to defend themselves. All the Span- 
iards had to do was to take what they could 
find; and when they could not find enough, 
they made the poor Indians find it for them. 
Here was a part of the world, and an age of 
the worlc, wherein it was the custom for men to 
do what they pleased, provided they felt them- 
selves strong enough; and it was not to be 
supposed that any one European nation could 
expect a monopoly of this state of mind. 
There were a great many people of that day 
who were poor both in principles and in 
money, and if they could not possess them- 
selves of the treasures of the New World in one 
way, they were glad to do it in another. 

Therefore it was that while the Spaniards 
robbed and ruined the natives of the lands 
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they discovered, the English, French, and 
Dutch buccaneers robbed the robbers. Great 
vessels were sent out from Spain, carrying no- 
thing in the way of merchandise to America, 
but returning with all the precious metals and 
valuable products of the newly discovered re- 
gions which could in any way be taken from 
the unfortunate natives. The gold-mines of 
the New World had long been worked, and 
yielded handsome revenues; but the native 
method of operating them did not satisfy the 
Spaniards, who forced the poor Indians to la- 
bor incessantly at the difficult task of digging 
out the precious metals, until many of them 
died under the cruel oppression. We are told 
that sometimes the Indians were kept six 
months underground, working in the mines; 
and at one time, when it was found that the 
natives had died off, or had fled from the 
neighborhood of some of the rich gold deposits, 
it was proposed to send to Afiica to get a cargo 
of negroes to work the mines. 

Now it is easy to see that to many men all 
this made buccaneering a very tempting occu- 
pation. To capture a great treasure-ship, after 
the Spaniards had been at so much trouble to 
load it, was a grand thing, according to the pi- 
rates’ point of view; and although it often re- 
quired reckless bravery and almost superhuman 
energy to accomplish the feats necessary in this 
dangerous vocation, these were qualities which 
were possessed by nearly all the sea-robbers of 
our coast; and the stories of some of the most 
interesting of these wild and desperate fellows 
will be told in subsequent chapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PETER THE GREAT. 


HAVING in the preceding chapters given my 
readers some idea of the growth and peculiar- 
ities of the buccaneers, together with some in- 
stances of their manners and customs, I shall 
now tell some stories of the more noted adven- 
turers of our coasts—men who did not com- 
bine piracy with discoveries and explorations, 
but who were out-and-out sea-robbers, and 
gained in that way all the reputation they ever 
possessed. 

Very prominent among the early regular buc- 
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caneers was a Frenchman who came to be 
called “ Peter the Great.” This man seems to 
have been one of those adventurers who were 
never buccaneers in the earlier sense of the 
word; by which I mean they were not traders 
who touched at Spanish settlements to procure 
cattle and hides, and who were prepared to fight 
any Spaniards who might interfere with them, 
but were men who came from Europe on pur- 
pose to prey upon Spanish possessions, whether 
on land or sea. Some of them made a rough 
sort of settlement on the island of Tortuga ; and 
then it was that Peter the Great seems to have 
come into prominence. He gathered about 
him a body of adherents; but although he had 
a great reputation as an individual pirate, it 
seems to have been a good while before he 
achieved any success as a leader. 

The fortunes of Peter and his men must have 
been at a pretty low ebb when they found 
themselves cruising not far from the island 
of Hispaniola in a large, canoe-shaped boat. 
There were twenty-nine of them in all, and 
they were not able to procure a vessel suitable 
for their purpose. They had been a long time 
floating about in an aimless way, hoping to see 
some Spanish merchant vessel which they might 
attack and possibly capture; but no such ves- 
sel appeared. Their provisions began to give 
out, the men were hungry, discontented, and 
grumbling —in fact, they were in almost as bad 
a condition as were the sailors of Columbus 
just before they discovered signs of land after 
their long and weary voyage across the At- 
lantic. 

When Peter and his men were almost on the 
point of despair they perceived, far away upon 
the still waters, a large ship. With a great 
jump, hope sprang up in the breast of every 
man. They seized the oars and pulled in the 
direction of the distant craft; but when they 
were near enough they saw that the vessel was 
not a merchantman, probably piled with gold 
and treasure, but a man-of-war belonging to 
the Spanish fleet—in fact, it was the vessel 
of the vice-admiral! This was an astonishing 
and disheartening state of things. It was very 
much as if a lion, hearing the approach of 
probable prey, had sprung from the thicket 
where he had been concealed, and had beheld 
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before him, not a fine, fat deer, but an immense 
and scrawny elephant. 

But the twenty-nine buccaneers in the crew 
were very hungry. They had not come out 
upon those waters to attack men-of-war, but, 
more than that, they had not come out to 
perish by hunger and thirst. There could be 
no doubt that there was plenty to eat and 
drink on that tall Spanish vessel; and if they 
could not get food and water, they could not 
live more than a day or two longer. 

Under the circumstances, it was not long be- 
fore Peter the Great made up his mind that if 
his men would stand by him, he would en- 
deavor to capture that Spanish war-vessel ; and 
when he put the question to his crew, they all 
swore that they would follow him and obey his 
orders as long as life was left in their bodies. 
To attack a vessel armed with cannon and 
manned by a crew very much larger than their 
little party, seemed almost like throwing them- 
selves upon certain death. But still there was a 
chance that in some way they might get the 
better of the Spaniards; whereas, if they rowed 
away again into the solitudes of the ocean, 
they would give up all chance of saving them- 
selves from death by starvation. Steadily they 
pulled toward the Spanish vessel; and slowly — 
for there was but little wind — she approached 
them. 

The people in the man-of-war did not fail to 
perceive the little boat far out on the ocean, 
and some of them sent to the captain and re- 
ported the fact. The news, however, did not 
interest him, for he was engaged in playing 
cards in his cabin; and it was not until an hour 
afterward that he consented to come on deck 
and look out toward the boat which had been 
sighted, and which was now much nearer. 

Taking a good look at the boat, and per- 
ceiving that it was nothing more than a canoe, 
the captain laughed at the advice of some 
of his officers, who thought it would be well 
to fire a few cannon-shot and sink the little 
craft. The captain thought it would be a use- 
less proceeding. He did net know anything 
about the people in the boat, and he did not 
very much care; but he remarked that if they 
should come near enough, it might be a good 
thing to put out some tackle and haul them and 
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their boat on deck, after which they might be 
examined and questioned whenever it should 
suit his convenience. Then he went down to 
his cards. 

If Peter the Great and his men could have 
been sure that if they were to row alongside the 
Spanish vessel they would have been quietly 
hauled on deck and examined, they would 
have been delighted at the opportunity. With 
cutlasses, pistols, and knives, they were more 
than ready to demonstrate to the Spaniards 
what sort of fellows they were; and the captain 
would have found hungry pirates uncomfortable 
persons to question. 

But it seemed to Peter and his crew a very 
difficult thing indeed to get themselves on 
board the man-of-war; so they curbed their 
ardor and enthusiasm, and waited until night- 
fall before approaching nearer. As soon as it 
became dark enough they slowly and quietly 
paddled toward the great ship, which was now 
almost becalmed. There were no lights in the 
boat, and the people on the deck of the vessel 
saw and heard nothing on the dark waters 
around them. 

When they were very near the man-of-war, 
the captain of the buccaneers, according to the 
ancient accounts of this adventure, ordered 
his chirurgeon, or surgeon, to bore a large 
hole in the bottom of their canoe. It is prob- 
able that this officer, with his saws and other 
surgical instruments, was expected to do car- 
penter work when there were no duties for him 
to perform in the regular line of his profession. 
At any rate, he went to work, and noiselessly 
bored the hole. 

This remarkable proceeding showed the des- 
perate character of these pirates, A great, 
almost impossible, task was before them, and 
nothing but absolute recklessness could enable 
them to succeed. If his men should meet with 
strong opposition from the Spaniards in the 
proposed attack, and if any of them should 
become frightened and try to retreat to the 
boat, Peter knew that all would be lost; and 
consequently he determined to make it impos- 
sible for any man to get away inthat boat. If 
they could not conquer the Spanish vessel, they 
must die on her decks. 


When the half-sunken canoe touched the 
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sides of the vessel, the pirates, seizing every 
rope or projection on which they could lay 
their hands, climbed up the sides of the man-of- 
war as if they had been twenty-nine cats, and 
springing over the rail, dashed upon the sailors 
who were on deck. These men were utterly 
stupefied and astounded. They had seen no- 
thing, they had heard nothing, and all of a 
sudden they were confronted with savage fel- 
lows with cutlasses and pistols. 

Some of the crew looked over the side to 
see where these strange visitors had come from, 
but they saw nothing, for the canoe had gone 
to the bottom. Then they were filled with a 
superstitious horror, believing that the wild visi- 
tors were fiends who had risen from the sea, 
for there seemed no other place from which 
they could come. Making no attempt to de- 
fend themselves, the sailors, wild with terror, 
tumbled below and hid themselves, without 
even giving an alarm. 

The Spanish captain was still playing cards ; 
and whether he was winning or losing the old 
historians do not tell us; but very suddenly a 
newcomer took a hand in the game. This was 
Peter the Great, and he played the ace of 
trumps. With a great pistol in his hand, he 
called upon the Spanish captain to surrender. 
That noble commander glanced around. There 
was a savage pirate holding a pistol at the head 
of each of the officers at the table. He threw 
up his cards. The trick was won by Peter and 
his men. 

The rest of the game was easy enough. 
When the pirates spread themselves over the 
vessel, the frightened crew got out of sight as 
well as they could. Some who attempted to 
seize their arms in order to defend themselves 
were ruthlessly cut down or shot; and when 


the hatches had been securely fastened upon 
the sailors who had fled below, Peter the Great 
was captain and owner of that tall Spanish 
man-of-war. 

It is quite certain that the first thing these 
pirates did to celebrate their victory was to eat 
a rousing good supper, and then they took 
charge of the vessel, and sailed her triumph- 
antly over the waters, on which, not many 
hours before, they had feared that a little boat 
would soon be floating, filled with their lifeless 
bodies. 

This most remarkable success of Peter the 
Great worked a great change, of course, in the 
circumstances of himself and his men; but it 
worked a greater change in the career, and 
possibly in the character, of the captain. He 
was now a very rich man, and all his followers 
had plenty of money. The Spanish vessel was 
amply supplied with provisions, and there was 
also on board a great quantity of gold bullion, 
which was to be shipped to Spain. In fact, 
Peter and his men had booty enough to satisfy 
any sensible pirate. Now we all know that 
sensible pirates, and people in any sphere of 
life who are satisfied when they have enough, 
are very rare indeed; and therefore it is not a 
little surprising that the bold buccaneer, whose 
story we are now telling, should have proved 
that he merited in a certain way the title his 
companions had given him. 

Sailing his prize to the shores of Hispaniola, 
Peter put on shore all the Spaniards whose ser- 
vices he did not desire. The rest of his pris- 
oners he compelled to help his men work the 
ship; and then, without delay, he sailed away to 
France, and there he retired entirely from the 
business of piracy, and set himself up as a gen- 
tleman of wealth and leisure. 


(70 be continued.) 
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There once was an arch ARMADILLO 
Who built him a hut ’neath a willow; 
He hadnt a bed. 
So he rested his head 


On a young Porcupine s for a pillow, 


Carolyn Wells. 





A THORN-APPLE TRIP. 





Ou, we went to the woods on a thorn- 
apple trip, 
For the apples that blaze from the low 
branch’s tip ! 
For the sky was so blue, 
The white clouds peeping through, 
There was nothing to do 
But to give all the world and its people 
the slip, 
And away to the woods on a thorn-apple 
trip! 


Then the woodpecker bowed, in his gay 
scarlet hood, 
And the crow swung aloft in the tall cot- 
tonwood, 
While he called his “Caw! caw!” 
To lay down the law 
To these strangers he saw. 
Then down under the fence in the best 
way we could — 
And — all hail !—we ’re at last in the thorn- 
apple wood! 


Then a rush for the trees—and a fall or 


a slip— 
Up and onward again, with a laugh and a 
quip! 
Now a toss of a stick, 
Or a limb shaken quick, 
And the apples fall thick 
As the eager young robbers the bent branches 
strip, 
And hurrah for the woods and the thorn- 
apple trip! 


For we went to the woods on a thorn- 
apple trip, 
For the apples that blaze from the low 
branch’s tip! 
Then hurrah for the sun, 
And the laugh and the fun,— 
For the tumble and run; 
And again with me join in a loyal hip, 
hip, 
Hurrah! for the woods and the thorn-ap- 
ple trip! 
Mae Myrtle Cook. 
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= On Fridays, after school is 
ta | done, we ’re gratified 

= nt ' ~ to see 

“SY Our Margery make ready to 
attend the Sewing Bee; 

With pride we help to smooth her 

curls and fasten up her frock, 


—< Ww And we hurry when she warns us that it “ must be 
W four o’clock!” 
\J 
ZB it Her silken bag has vanished quite—“ won’t some one 
please to look ?” 
| for 7 And won’t we hunt her thimble up, and find her needle- 
book ? 
Dear Mother bastes a seam or two till down the stair flies she 
j To entertain the Sewing Club that meets at half-past three. 
)y Wg 
| The President comes first, of course,— her smile is calm and bland; 
7 Ji v The Secretary follows with the “minutes” in her hand; 


The Treasurer is punctual—a careful child is she; 
|} And all the three Vice-Presidents are 
prompt as prompt can be. - 





And you should hear how merrily they chatter 
as they wait 

To greet the other member if she chances 
to be late. 

Small time they waste in gossiping —real 
work commences soon: 

I ’ve known them hem szx towels in a single 
afternoon ! 
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WHEN THE SEWING CLUB MEETS. 
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They baste and whip and seam and snip and bravely work away 
For children more unfortunate who cannot run or play. 

And Patience keeps the stitches straight with Pity by her side, 

And loving thoughts flash brighter than the needles that they guide. 




















Then when they ’ve sewed an honest hour, and sometimes even more, 
They gather up the garments from the table and the floor; 
They smooth them out and fold them up—and hasten homeward? Oh! 
Perhaps you think a Sewing Club is just a club to sew! 

VoL. XXV.— 3. 
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But Mary Ann is wiser; for she spreads 
the snowy cloth, 

She brews the fragrant chocolate, and whips 
the cream to froth, 
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She brings the cups and saucers that are 
loveliest to see, 

Then runs and tells the Sewing Club ’t is 
time to take its tea. 
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You ’ve watched a hungry pussy when the 
cream-jug ’s left alone; 

You ’ve seen “ Prince Charlie” gaze upon 
a dainty chicken-bone; 

You know how bright-eyed robins look 
when cherry-branches shake — 

Did e’er you see a Sewing Club regard a 
plate of cake? 














i — 

Yet none the less I ’m certain that you ’ll And yesterday, at Caroline’s, the cookies 
travel far to find were so good 

A company more dignified, more courteous, A noble zeal pervaded the entire sister- 
and kind. hood ; 

Three cups are all thai ’s proper; and I’m And they solemnly considered, with a self- 
truthful when I state devotion meek, 

They always leave one macaroon poiitely The strong advisability of meeting ‘wice a 
on the plate. week ! 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 





By FRANK VALENTINE. 





Our talk was of the far, far North, 
And Norway’s sleepless sun ; 

A bashful little voice piped forth, 
When other folks had done: 


“ How lovely it must look, Mama!” 
(Was Sidney’s sage remark) 

“To see the sun, like some big star, 
A-shining in the dark!” 


THE STORY OF 


A PINE BOARD. 





By W. S. Harwoop. 





One bright autumn day a hundred and sixty 
years ago, a tiny, shining black particle not 
larger than a mustard-seed, and bearing a slen- 
der, gossamer-like wing, slipped down into the 
dark, rich leaf-mold of a noble forest, and was 
lost to sight. It was in a far, foreign couniry 
where the tiny particle disappeared ; and had it 
owned any political allegiance, it would have 
been owed to the beautiful banner of the land 
of France. 

It was such a little thing, this black particle, so 
liable to be lost in the mold, so very small that 
a brown ant could seize it and carry it captive 
to his hilly home. And yet, despite its diminu- 
tive size, a wonderful power dwelt in this particle; 
indeed, it would not be an exaggeration to say 
a marvelous power —a power which the king- 
liest monarch of the throne of France could not 
hope to wield —a power greater, from some 
points of view, than that which results in the 
most important achievements of man; for it was 
the power of life. 

It was on the ridge of a vast continent where 
the tiny particle sank out of sight. The rivu- 
lets which found their way out of the forest and 
ran down through the swamps and out into the 


open, and on to the wide, flower-bedecked prai- 
ries, flowed in two directions, one class of them 
to the north toward the icy seas, one to the 
rich, warm oceans of the tropics, It was the 
backbone of the continent, as sometimes it is 
called, about two thousand feet higher than the 
level of the mighty sea far to the eastward. 

I have called it a foreign land, and so it was; 
for it was a part of that vast empire of the New 
World which, more tlian a half-century after 
the black particle disappeared from view, passed 
from the domain of Napoleon after being pur- 
chased by President Jefferson; and instead of 
the beautiful tricolor of France, there now 
waves over it the still more beautiful, as we 
think, flag of liberty, with its unchanging stripes 
and its steadfast stars. 

The tiny particle had been nurtured and 
brought to life in the heart of a brown pine- 
cone. It was a pine-tree seed. It had drifted 
out from its brown home on the trembling tides 
of the wind, and now it lay in the warm, rich 
soil, while the songs were ringing from the 
throats of the birds in the branches of the great 
pines above it. At last the marvelous power 
within it moved, life came, a tiny root was put 
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forth, and then, after the winter passed and the 
summer came in warmth, a beautiful tuft of 
green rose above the pine-cone mold — the 
open-air life of the tiny particle had begun. 
Washington was five years old when the 
green tuft came through the mold, and when 
he died the pine-tree which grew up from it 
must have been half a hundred feet high, a fine 
and sturdy trunk, straight as an arrow, and 
showing green and beautiful in its palm-like 
fronds a-wave in the sunshine. When the cen- 
tury was only three years old, it changed its al- 
legiance from the lilies of France to the eagle 


we 
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est sounds —the clear notes of the winter- 
time birds; the strange, sad soughing of the 
wind in the pine-tops—a sound unlike any other 
one, I think, to be heard in nature; the hissing 
of steam from the throat of the engine away 
over on the logging-railway where the train was 
being loaded with logs to be drawn down to the 
river-landing; the sharp chatter of a squirrel; the 
music of men singing in the distance ; the sonor- 
ous reverberation of the falling pines. Now and 
then, for an instant, all the noises seemed to 
stop suddenly, and one could almost hear one’s 
heart beat, so profoundly still it was. 





SCENE IN A LOGGING CAMP, 


of America, and since that time it steadily grew, 
adding each year a circle of fiber to its gradu- 
ally enlarging trunk. One winter’s day a cen- 
tury and sixty years from the time the black 
seed sank into the mold, I stood in the deep 
snow in the vast Northern forest, with the frost 
sparkling in the air, and the sun trying in vain 
to force its way through the cordon of clouds 
that had formed defiantly about the world. At 
last the sun conquered, drove back the cloud 
cordon, and sent in his bright messengers of 
light. 

In these great forests I could hear the faint- 


I had my eye on a grand old pine stand- 
ing a little away from any of his fellows, a 
monarch in the forest. It must have been a 
hundred and forty feet, perhaps more, from the 
topmost point in its glossy green coronal down 
to the dead goldenrod in the snow at its base. 
It was about three feet in diameter at the ground, 
so tall, so strong, so straight, a noble tree indeed, 
in very truth a king of the forest. It was the 
result of the life which dwelt in the tiny black, 
winged seed which was lost to view more than 
a century and a half before. 

While I was admiring the splendid propor- 
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tions of the tree, three men came toward me. 
One was a bright-eyed fellow, short of stature 
and swarthy of skin, looking like one of the 
Chippewa Indians whose home this forest had 
been nobody knows how many centuries. He 
looked the tree over sharply, stepping to this 
side and to that, eyed it critically from various 
points of view, and then with a small, sharp ax 
cut a keen gash in the trunk about a foot above 
the top of the dead goldenrod in the snow. 
He was an under-cutter, a man whose business 
it is to cut into the tree on the side on which it 
should fall, so that it may not be broken in the 
fall, or lodge in the crotch of another tree. 
The cut on the side of the tree is the guide 
for the sawyers. 

The other men, bearing a big saw, began cut- 
ting down the pine, sawing steadily and power- 
fully through the fragrant yellowish-white trunk. 
Now and then the under-cutter would step up 
to them to see how they were progressing. 
When their saw had passed the heart of the 
pine he placed a small, bright steel wedge in 
the path of the saw, and drove it in. 

“Look out there, now!” came the call of 
the under-cutter as he looked in my direction. 

I made a quick scramble through the deep 
snow, nearly tumbling over a hidden log, and 
grabbing my camera as I went. I had no in- 
tention of staying in the immediate vicinity, for 
I had seen trees like this fall before, and I knew 
it was a risky thing to stand hard-by. The 
best-directed tree will sometimes veer a little in 
its fall, and woe to the one who stands below it. 
Many an experienced woodsman has been killed 
in just such a place; many a one has been caught 
and pinioned, perhaps to escape with only broken 
legs or ribs. In a second more the noble pine 
came crashing down through the branches of 
the other trees, falling upon the frozen earth with 
a noise which drowned all the other noises of 
the forest—a roar which echoed and reéchoed 
through the long, dim aisles of the forest like the 
booming of some mighty cannonade. 

And do you know the first feeling that came 
to me, as | saw this noble pine lying so prone 
and helpless at my feet, was one of pity; in- 
deed, I had a keen sense of sorrow that I am 
afraid passed on into indignation as I saw how 
ravenously the woods about were being de- 
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nuded of their trees. The men who were at 
work in the frosty winter afternoon were part 
of a crew associated in stripping this vast for- 
est of all its standing pine. A _ logging-rail- 
road had been built into the region, and 
from a central point side tracks ran out several 
miles in each direction to the camps where 
lived the men who made up the various gangs. 
The business of these men was to cut down 
the trees, load them upon the low, strongly 
built sledges, and haul them to the skidways, 
where they were loaded upon the great cars of 
the logging-trains and swiftly drawn down the 
river to the landing. 

Aided by this logging-railway, the lumbermen 
were shipping an enormous number of trees. 
About four billion one hundred and sixty mil- 
lion feet of logs were cut in the season of 1895 
— that is to say, what is equivalent to four bil- 
lion one hundred and sixty million pieces of 
board twelve inches square and one inch thick. 
I wonder if even the lumbermen themselves, 
and the log-cutters, and the manufacturers of 
lumber in the great mills, realize what an enor- 
mous amount of lumber this is. Why, it would 
build a house around the globe, with a main 
room ten feet high and a large attic, ceiling up 
the inside walls and roof with sweet, fragrant 
pine; it would put down a matched floor; 
and then, when the house was all completed, 
there would be left enough lumber to build 
tight board fences on either side of the house, 
three feet and a half high, the whole distance 
around the globe. Besides all this, there would 
be shingles enough for a good portion of the 
house; and then, if the mighty builder of such a 
globe-girdling house wanted to fit it up a little 
more neatly, there would be a large supply of 
laths, and, I suppose, the plasterers could fur- 
nish him enough stucco and lime. 

Or if he wanted to construct a roof-shelter 
for all the people on the globe, our mighty 
builder could accommodate them all, allowing 
to each man, woman, and child a clear space 
of two square feet in which to stand, and still 
have room left over for five hundred millions 
of men, with the same room in which to stand. 
And, to look at it in still another way, this same 
builder would have material to construct a bi- 
cycle-path of pine, a little over two feet wide, 
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from the earth to the moon; for there would be 
nearly eight hundred thousand miles of board 
a foot wide and an inch thick. In sawing this 
lumber up into the required length and thick- 
ness, there was a great waste in sawdust — so 
great, indeed that the sawdust pile would stand 
a hundred and twelve feet high on a city square, 
and five hundred feet square at the base; and 
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Minnesota; and at the rate the logs are being 
cut up, there will not be a piece of pine forest 
standing in all this vast region at the end of 
ten years, unless something is done by the gov- 
ernment to put a stop to the ravages. 

But let us not forget our noble pine lying so 
low in the winter snow. 

I looked carefully at the yellowish circle of 





HAULING 


THE OLD METHOD. 


this is saying nothing about the vast amount of 
pieces of slabs which are split up into kindlings. 

This enormous quantity of lumber represents 
merely the output of two forests — one in the 
northwestern part of the State of Wisconsin, and 
the other in the northern part of the State of 


LOGS TO THE ICE, 


WITH OXEN 


his base after he had fallen. I counted, as best 
I could, the rings of fiber, each one of which 
represented a year of its life; and so I learned 
how long it had been since that autumn day 
in the land of France when the little winged 


seed slipped down into the rich mold. Again 
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THE NEW METHOD. 


and again I counted the rings in other trees 
which were similar in size, and found them to be 
all practically of the same age. 

In the study of our pine board we must not 
neglect the journey of the log down to the 
great mills. Time was when the logs were 
drawn over roads of snow and ice on the 
great rude sledges, to the banks of some river, 
drawn out on the ice, and left until the spring- 
time, when they would be floated down-stream 
to the mills. In some places the system is still 
in vogue, but in large measure all this has been 
changed. Logging-railroads have been built 
into the forests, enabling the owners of pine- 
lands to reach forests far from any stream. 
Spurs from the main branch of the road are 
built out like the fingers of an enormous hand 
clutching at the defenseless pines. 

Our noble old tree was cut up into lengths 
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A LOGGING-TRAIN. 


about twelve feet long. The rossers then went to 
work, rossing one side of the smaller end of the 
log —that is, cutting away the bark about three 
feet from the end, so that the log will slip easily 
when it is loaded upon the sledge. After a tor- 
tuous passage through the paths of the woods, 
the log is loaded upon the skidway —an incline 
leading down to the railway track. The skids 
are long, tough poles of tamarack, or some hard 
wood, placed about twenty feet apart. The logs 
easily roll down on these skids, and are drawn 
by horses up on the short, wide freight-cars, and 
as fast as one car is loaded, another takes its 
place, until a train of perhaps thirty cars is made 
up. The road is a very rough one, and the 
trains are supplied with the best of air-brakes ; 
for the grades are steep, and great care must be 
exercised, or the trains will break in two, and 
disaster and possibly loss of life will follow if 
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a part of one of the trains breaks away and starts 
down the grade. ‘ Mountain-climbers,” the 
powerful engines in use in mining regions, are 
a part of the equipment of a logging-railroad. 
The train draws the logs to the landing, 
which may be a hundred miles from the place 
where our pine was felled. The landing is the 
bank and surface of a large river, the Missis- 
sippi in its upper course affording fine landings. 
Death is near at hand at the landing ; indeed, 
it is near at hand always among the lumbermen 
from the time the tree is selected by the under- 
cutter until it gets the last touch of the pica- 
roon and is piled up 
in the lumber-yard of 
city, or town. In fell- 
ing the trees, in load- 
ing them upon the big 
sledges, in rolling them 
down the skidways at 
the landing, on the 
drive down the river, 
in the mills, death 
comes often, and usu- 
ally in a dreadful form. 
The landing is a 
particularly dangerous 
place. When the train- 
loads of logs are 
dumped from the wide 
cars,they tumble down 
an immense _ skid- 
way, perhaps sixty 
feet long,— an incline 
reaching to the ice- 
covered river. Load 
after load of logs is 
thrown down upon 
the ice, until the river 
is covered for a city 
square in width, and 
the logs extend per- 
haps a quarter of a 
mile away. There is 
thus an immense 
weight upon the ice, 
and the logs frequent- 
ly press down so heavily that they crush through 
it, and at last rest upon the bottom of the river- 
bed. The logs may be piled up perhaps twice 
VoL. XXV.—4. 
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as high as an ordinary city dwelling-house, over 
a hundred feet. 

While the men are unloading the logs from the 
trains there is great danger that a “chaser” may 
get after them — that is, a log which suddenly 
springs down from the load, where it has been 
held by a chain, and, without warning, tumbles 
down the declivity of the skidway at a tremen- 
Woe to the logger who 
Once in a 


dous rate of speed. 
stands in the way of the chaser! 
while it may be necessary to dislodge a log 
which has become wedged in such a way 
among the other logs in the mass on the skid- 
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AT WORK, 
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way that it must be released to allow the others 
tomove. Getting out this log is called “killing 
the Dutchman.” The men who clamber down 
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SAWING DOWN A TREE. 
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LOADING A CAR. 





HAULING LOGS IN THE BIG SLEDGE. 





CUTTING LOGS INTO LENGTHS FOR CARS. 


LOGS ON THE RIVER AT THE LANDING. 





THE PILE OF LOGS AT THE LANDING. 
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the skidway, aided by their sharp-pointed pea- 
vies and cant-hooks, take their lives in their 
hands many a time when they go to dislodge 
this log — the key to the situation. Oftentimes 
when such a log is wedged into a great jam in 
the middle of the river after the spring drive 
has begun, dynamite must be used in dislodg- 
ing it, so great is the pressure of the thousands 
of logs above it. “ Killing the Dutchman” under 
such circumstances is a novel as well as a dan- 
gerous act. 

In the sweet springtime our pine board is 
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shore, or here and there are jumping from log 
to log in mid-stream, in imminent danger, one 
would say, of rolling off and being drowned. 
The whole vast mass is moving at last; the 
annual drive has begun. 

A “ wannegan ” is one of the essentials of the 
drive. It is a long, low, one-storied house- 
boat which accompanies the drive down the 
stream, and in which the men sleep and eat. 
Many days pass before the drive reaches the 
big, log-bound boom at the mills, where the 
hungry saws are waiting to perform the last act 





LOG PASSING UP THE “SLIT” FROM THE BOOM, 


resting in the center of a great log, one of many 
thousands, on its way down the broad-bosomed 
river. The logs have sunk lower and lower 
into the river-bed as the ice has slowly melted, 
until at last the stream is bank-full. Then come 
the rushing floods of the upper Mississippi, con- 
trolled by the great system of reservoirs which 
regulates the flow of the stream for hundreds of 
miles; the river rises; the logs pile in fantastic 
shapes; they rush swiftly down the channel. 
The lumbermen are watching the logs from the 


in the life—or the death —of the tiny black 
seed which started on its long journey a cen- 
tury and a half before. 

Up from the yellowish-brown depths of the 
slow-moving river, flowing so steadily on its 
way to the sea, comes a huge dark-brown thing 
with a shining, dripping coat. It is our log, 
entering upon its last stage. It passes at once 
up a long incline called the “slit”—a trench 
of wood about eight inches deep and two feet 
wide at the top, so hollowed out that the 
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largest log will lie in it securely as it is being 
drawn up the incline by the stout chains with 
which the slit is equipped. Projecting pieces 
of steel on this chain serve to keep the log 
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advances to the saw, and in a very few second 
its water-soaked sides have been trimmed by th. 
sharp teeth. The carriage flies back to the start 
ing-place with the swiftness of the wind; and 





THE CIRCULAR SAW AT WORK, SHOWING THE CARRIAGE BEARING THE LOG. 


steady, its great weight causing it to sink upon 
these pieces of steel, which are like sharp 
teeth. A workman, standing at the side of the 
slit, by means of a lever throws up two power- 
ful steel-pointed arms which lift the logs out 
of the slit and throw them upon tables, from 
which they are rolled down to the carriage 
which leads to the saws. When the log reaches 
the carriage it is thrown upon the framework 
by the “ nigger ”—a long, ratcheted timber or 
piece of steel. This framework is like a sec- 
tion of an ordinary flat-car running on a reg- 
ular railroad-track. Two men stand on the 
moving carriage, and at a signal from the 
head sawyer, who directs the cutting of the 
log, regulate the thickness of the plank or 
board by the levers of the carriage. 

When the log has been adjusted it rapidly 


it is enough to make one shudder to see it go. 
You expect every instant that one of the men 
will be thrown off and terribly injured. They 
learn to balance themselves, however, though 
there are frequent accidents. One instant of 
inattention on the part of the head sawyer, who 
regulates the speed of the carriage by his lever, 
would send the carriage flying back to the end 
of the mill with tremendous force, and probably 
kill both of the men. One of the men on the 
carriage, called the “setter,” fixes the width of 
the board to be sawed, on signal from the head 
sawyer; the other man is the second sawyer. 
As I stood one day in one of these mills, 
watching the men flying forth and back on the 
narrow carriage, and almost expecting that one 
or both of them would be thrown off in the 
swiftness of their flight, I took out my watch 
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and timed them ; and I found that they traveled 
on an average, on this little railroad not more 
than twenty feet long, one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand feet a day, or about thirty-one 
miles. 

At almost every point in this great mill there 
is danger: not alone on this flying carriage, 
but at other points all over the mill. The very 
log which contains our pine board may be near 
when a man is thrown from the carriage to his 
death, or caught under a turning log, or cut by 
the teeth of the saws, or sadly maimed by the 
splintered edge of a flying piece of slab. The ut- 
most precaution on the part of mill-owners can- 
not prevent many fatalities where there is so 
much accident-inviting machinery. Let us hope 


THE GANG SAW, WHICH CUTS A LOG 


that our pine board, as we watch it pass through 
the mill, may receive no stain of blood upon its 
fragrant surface. 

Three main kinds of saws are used in the 
mills: the band, which is a belt of steel, about 
thirty feet long, passing around two broad 
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wheels, one above and one below the head of 
the sawyer; the circular, which is fed by an- 
other carriage flying back and forth like an 
enormous shuttle; and the gang-saw, which is 
The gang is in reality a 


A PINE 


the most rapid of all. 
series of short, straight saws set vertically, and 
at a distance apart corresponding to the width 
of the lumber to be sawn. Sometimes there 
are forty of them in a series, eating their way 
through the largest log in from five to seven 
minutes, and leaving a huge pile of yellow 
boards as a proof of their enormous cutting- 
power. The head sawyer at this saw—as, in- 
deed, at all the saws—must be a man of sound 
judgment; for he is regulating the cutting of 
logs which represent many thousands of dollars, 


ONE TIME. 


INTO MANY PLANKS AT 


and if he is not able to tell at a glance into 
just what sizes of lumber the log should be cut 
in order to make it most profitable to the mill- 
owner, he will be an expensive man at any 
price. These head sawyers receive from seven 
to ten dollars per day for their work. 
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A MINNEAPOLIS SAWMILL. ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


A system of rollers carries the sawed lumber sorted. The rollers are revolving cylinders of 
and the slabs from the saws to the distant end steel raised just enough from the tables in 
of the mill where the boards are trimmed and which they are set to keep the lumber in mo- 
tion. Standing at the 
end of the roller-car- 
riage, a blue-bloused 
workman’ with his 
sharp picaroon directs 
the board in any di- 
rection he wishes, the 
rough slabs being sent 
along one set of sub- 
ordinate rollers to be 
shaved up into shingles 
or ripped intokindling 
for city consumption, 
while the boards pass 
up a_ broad, inclined 
table where whizzing 
little saws trim them 
and saw them into the 
requisite lengths. Ina 
high cage near the top 
of the room a work- 
man operates a series 
of levers like those in 
use in a railway switch- 





LUMBER PILING. 
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yard, directing the pieces of lumber as they 
pass up the incline. The lumber then tumbles 
down the other side of the incline, and is ready 
for piling. 

So great is the demand upon these saws by 
this fierce tearing through the hearts of the great 
logs, that every few hours fresh saws take their 
places, and the dulled ones are sent to the 
filing-room. ‘The filing is done by automatic, 
rapidly revolving emery-wheels, adjusted on 
high frames so that the saw moves along with- 
out direction from any one, the emery-wheel 
grinding down between the teeth as the saw 
passes along. 

Some of the larger mills have a capacity of 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand feet per 
day. An ordinary mill will cut about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand feet. The saw- 
ing begins in the early spring as soon as the 
logs come down from the drive, and continues 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


FISHERMEN, BLOWN OUT TO SEA IN A GALE, 
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until late autumn, or even into the early winter 
if the season be an open one. 

At last our pine board is piled up with many 
thousands of others in a high pile so arranged 
that it seems to be in danger of toppling over. 
Long alleys or streets run between the huge 
piles, and give room for the teams, heavily 
laden with more lumber from the saws, to pass 
in and unload. And the next time we shall see 
our pine board it may be in a house in some 
far Western city, or form part of a sidewalk in 
some country town; or perhaps it is nailed to 
a fence in some lonesome prairie region, or has 
been eastward, to be put to some one of the 
many uses which people find for this cheap and 
substantial lumber. 
be sure it right worthily fulfils the mission on 
which it started as a little winged seed a century 
and a half ago, down in the cone-brown mold 
of the land of France. 


Wherever it goes, we may 





A STEAMSHIP FOR 
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THE KITTEN AND THE BEAR. 


Tue safest place for the big game of this 


beautiful Yellowstone 
from the rifle of the 
hunter by two troops 
of United States cav- 
alry, immense herds 
of elk, deer, and an- 
telope wander about 
as securely as before 
the march of civiliza- 
tion reduced their 
feeding-grounds _ to 
the wildest and most 
inaccessible parts of 
the great West. Here 
also the wilder ani- 
mals — bears, panth- 
ers, and wolves — are 
protected by law, and 
have increased _ to 
such numbers as to 
be very much in evi- 
dence to dwellers in 
the park. Even a few 
buffalo, survivors of 
an almost extinct spe- 
cies, are seen now and 
then, their lives in 
constant peril, due to 
the high price paid 
at present for genuine 
buffalo-robes. 

Even with the aid 
of the troops, patroll- 
ing in summer on 
horseback and in win- 
ter on snow-shoes, it 
is not possible entire- 
ly to prevent hunting. 
Poachers from the 
neighboring _ States, 





(A True Story.) 





By Lieut. CHarLEs D. Ruopes, U. S. A. 














Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, persist in de- 
country at present is within the limits of the fying the law, and repeatedly attempt to elude 
Park. Here, protected the vigilance of the patrols. 


Thanks to recent 





“WITH A SNORT OF FEAR, BRUIN MADE FOR THE NEAREST TREE.” 


(SEE PAGE 
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THE KITTEN AND THE BEAR. 


severe laws, and to the admirable work of the 
superintendent of the park, poaching has al- 
most ceased. When the park shall be so en- 
larged as to include feeding-grounds now out- 
side its limits—— grounds to which the grazing 
animals are prone to wander, then will this 
magnificent game-preserve, this wonderland of 
nature, more nearly fulfil the purposes for which 
it was set aside. 

Naturally enough, with no legal hunting 
permitted, ail the game has become very tame. 
Herds of deer and elk come constantly near 
the little army post, Fort Yellowstone ; and as 
for bears, they have become so fearless as 
actually to wander down and eat the scraps 
thrown out from the hotels. One big fellow 
invaded the camp of a cavalry troop a short 
time ago, thrust his huge claws through a wall- 
tent containing the soldiers’ beef ration, and 
was only driven away with a club wielded by 
the highly indignant troop-cook. Even in this 
paradise for wild animals the bears must be 
made to respect the laws against stealing. 

It is about one particular black bear that I 
wish to tell. 

Chris Burns, the veteran first-sergeant of 
Troop D, had a kitten which, during the 
summer camping of the troop at the Lower 
Geyser Basin, made her home within the ser- 
geant’s tent. Here, curled up on a pair of 
army blankets, she defied the world in general, 
and dogs in particular. When the latter ap- 
proached, she would elevate every bristle on 
her brave little back, her eyes would glow 
like live coals, and her tail would swell up 
threateningly. If dogs approached too near, 
she would hiss, and exhibit the usual signs of 
hostility, until the intruders had vanished from 














her neighborhood. 

One day, when the camp was bathed in sun- 
shine, and every soldier in camp felt lazy, an 
inquisitive black bear came down the mountain- 
side, and, whether because he was in search of 
adventure or because attracted by a savory 
smell from the cook’s fire, began to walk about 
among the white tents of the cavalry command. 

Suddenly the kitten caught sight of him. 
Dogs by the score she had seen, but this particu- 
lar “dog” was the largest and the hairiest dog 





° . “THE KITTEN KEPT CLOSE GUARD OVER HER HUGE 
she had ever seen. But she did not hesitate. copten.” (ane wane cau.) 
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It was enough for her that an enemy had in- 
vaded her special domain. Hissing forth her 
spite, while her little body quivered with rage, 
she darted forth at the bear. The onslaught 
was sudden, and one glance was enough for 
Bruin. With a snort of fear, Bruin made for 
the nearest tree, a short distance away, and 
did not pause until he was safely perched 
among the upper branches! Meanwhile the 
kitten stalked proudly about on the ground 
beneath, keeping close guard over her huge 
captive, her back still curved into a bow, and 
her hair still bristling with righteous indigna- 
tion, while her tail would now and then give a 


significant little wave, as if to say, “ That’s the 
way I settle impertinent bears.” 

The soldiers, who meanwhile had poured 
forth from their tents, could scarcely believe 
their eyes; but there was the bear in the tree, 
and the kitten below, and there were those 
who had seen the affair from beginning to end. 

And perhaps the strangest part of it all was 
that the bear would not stir from his safe posi- 
tion in the branches until the kitten had been 
persuaded to leave her huge enemy a clear 
means of retreat! Then he slid shamefacedly 
down from his perch, and ambled hastily off 
toward the mountains. 








TOMMY TRANSFERS THE GAS FROM BOBBY’S TOY-BALLOON 
TO HIS FOOT-BALL. 





AND RUSHING ON THE FIELD MAKES A SUPERB 
DROP-KICK. 





WITH THE ABOVE RESULT. 











FINALE ! 
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By JoHN BENNETT. 





Canto I. 


ONCE, on a merry summer’s day, A princess she of royal line 
Beneath the greenwood tree, Without the least alloy, 
There stood a moated castle Yet in her little waxen heart 
By a long-forgotten sea, She loved a Tailor Boy 


Who kept a little clothing-store 
Down in a dingy street, 

And retailed ancient gabardines 
In styles quite obsolete. 


This Tailor loved the Lily Maid — 
She was his guiding star! 

He went to every matinée, 
And worshiped from afar. 

She looked at him; he looked at her; 
Their courtship ended there: 

The Princess could not speak her love; 
The Tailor did not dare. 


And so the days went gliding by 
The livelong summer through ; 





Where dwelt a lovely Lily Maid, 
Young and divinely fair: 

She was a waxen figure 
In a dime museum there. 


Of wax her little double chin; 
Of wax her rosy cheek ; 

Of wax her parted, laughing lips 
That almost seemed to speak ; 


And, oh! she was so beautiful 
That though one’s heart were ice, BS 


To be on earth near her was worth 


The whole admission price. “WE KEPT A LITTLE CLOTHING-STORE.” 
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The sun came up, the sun went down, 
As it is apt to do. 

There came no clouds across the sky 
To mar the peaceful blue; 

But there was trouble brewing, 
Just as troubles always brew. 


Canto II. 


Two robber Barons, 
stuffed with straw, 
In that museum 
stood, 





Within a gloomy 





pasteboard 
cave, 

Deep in a 
painted 
wood. 


With burnished armor made of tin, 
And broadswords made of lath, 

They frowned upon the scenery, 
And bottled up their wrath. 


For they despised the Tailor Boy 
Who loved the Lily Maid, 


And turned their haughty noses up 
At folks who are in trade; 

And held themselves so very high 
That when they strutted round 
They hardly ever touched the earth 

Except on rising ground. 


Mynheer Jan van der Swannigan, 
Of high descent was he; 

His father peddled pepper-pots 
Along the Zuyder Zee. 

Sir Launcelot de Id-i-otte 
Of race was so refined, 

In all the strain there was not brain 

rough to make one mind. 


Both madly loved the Lily Maid, 
And better to decoy 

The other from her, each reviled 
The little Tailor Boy; 

And vowed a most tremendous vow, 
3y the great Google Tree, 

Next matinée they would him slay, 
And so revengéd be. 


Canto III. 


But two proud noses, turning up, 
Oft turn each other down; 

And foul blows sped at honest head 
Oft crack each other’s crown. 
“Sir Launcelot,” quoth Mynheer Jan, 
While his mustache he twirled, 
“My true love is the fairest maid 

In all the wide, wide world.” 








“THEY HURTLED DOWN THE WIND.” 
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“THEY CLANGED TOGETHER WITH A BANG!” 


” 


“Not so, I wot,” cried Launcelot ; 


“ Herr Jan, that cannot be; 
For be she fair to thee, I swear 
She is more fair to me.” 
“Now if to be less fair to me 
Doth hint a covert slur,” 
Cried Jan, “thou art a craven 
And a common cockle-bur!” 
“A cockle-bur?” cried Launcelot, 
With fury in his eye. 
“Thou painted waxen jig-a-bob, 
Apologize or die!” 
With which he launched a swinging blow 
That touched a tender spot; 
Whereat Herr Jan straightway began 
To thump Sir Launcelot. 


Canto IV. 


Soon each for lack of breath gave back, 
And sprang upon his horse, 


Girt up his gear and couched his spear 
To lay his foe a corse ; 

And with mad roars, like two wild boars, 
They hurtled down the wind; 

So swiftly, too, their good steeds flew 
They left their tails behind. 


They clanged together with a bang 
Like some tremendous drum! 
* * * * * 
Their good steeds sat down suddenly, 
And wished they had not come. 
Their spears were split to kindling-wood ; 
And, oh, their heads did sing! 
If any welkin had been there, 
They would have made it ring. 


But up got then those doughty men 
From out the clouds of dust, 

And drew their swords, whereat their steeds 
Departed in disgust ; 
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“*CAITIFF, DIE!’” 











“IT DID THE SAME FOR HIM.” 


And all the view grew sulphur-blue 
With “ Caitiff, die!” and such 
Irate back-handed compliments 
In medieval Dutch. 


Till, waxing hot, Sir Launcelot 
In fearful fury flew, 
And at his foe let fly a blow 
That clave Herr Jan in two, 
And circled round with fearsome sound 
And such tremendous vim, 
It caught the hot Sir Launcelot 
And did the same for him! 





“THEIR LEGS JUMPED UP AND RAN AWAY.” 


And as the white dust settled down 
Upon that luckless pair, 

Their legs jumped up and ran away, 
And left them sitting there. 

“ Hold, hold!” cried both; “ our legs 
are gone; 

We can no longer fight, 

Since we are four feet shorter 
Than we ought to be by right! 


“‘ And, see! our legs have lost their heads 
And taken to their heels! 
Instead of only two feet off, 
Good lack! a glance reveals 
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They are a half 

a mile away ; 

And since we 

cannot stand 

. Without our feet, 

we surely 

have 

An awkward job 

on hand!” 


\ 


Canto V. 

Just then the little 

Tailor Boy 
Came dancing 
down theway, 

In Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, 

Unto the matinée. 

“A boon, brave Tailor Boy,” they cried — 
“ A boon we crave of thee!” 

The Tailor wink- 
ed the other 
eye — 

“T ’m out of 
boons,” quoth 
he. 

But by the Lily 
Maid they 
prayed, 

And all the 
almanac, 

Until in haste 
their legs he 
chased, 

And brought them prancing back. 
Then with a beeswaxed basting-thread 
He sewed them round and round, 

And with his little needle stitched 
Till they were safe and sound. 





***1 ’M OUT OF BOONS,’ 
QUOTH HE.”’ 
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“THE MORE THEY TRIED TO COME HIS WAY 


THEIR LEGS WENT 


Then laughed the Tailor merrily. 
“Most noble sirs, i’ feggs, 
Ye are the biggest wooden-heads 
That ever stood on legs; 
For had ye but exhibited 
As legless twins,” quoth he, 
“Ye would have made more money 


Than the double Siamee! 


But he who saves such traitor knaves 
Saves vipers to destroy 

Himself; for at these words they sought 
To slay the Tailor Boy. 

But when the Tailor mended them, 
The armor which they wore 

So fooled him that he sewed their legs 
On after part before. 


And when the villains sprang at him,— 
Turned this way and the other,— 


& 








LEAPING T’ OTHER.’ 


The more they tried to come his way 
Their legs went leaping t’ other. 
“Come on!” 

cried legs, 
As down the road they flew; 


? 


cried heads, “Come off!’ 


And what became of those two knaves 
Nobody ever knew. 


But the lovely Lily Maiden, 
To her everlasting joy, 

Was purchased for a dummy 
By the little Tailor Boy; 

And standeth in the window 
In the dingy little street, 

Among the ancient vestments 
Cut in fashions obsolete, 

With all her peerless beauty 
And aristocratic air, 

Although her crown and gaudy gown 
Are much the worse for wear. 
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WHEN little Louizy-Lou began teaching her 
grandfather his letters, she had no idea of open- 
ing school on the plantation. It all came 
about in this way. When the little girl would 
tome home from school in the long afternoons, 
while ali the rest of the family were working in 
the fields, she would take her book out in the 
yard where old Uncle Sol, her grandfather, sat, 
and go over the day’s lesson with him— he 
obediently following her guiding finger with de- 
lighted eyes. 

It had never occurred to either of them that 
the old man would himself begin to learn, until 
one day, when she was spelling her words as 
usual, he stopped her. “ H-h-hold on, honey,” 
he began, and his voice choked up so that he 
could hardly speak; “hold on. I knowed dat 
word befo’ you called it out. Dat’s c-a-t, cat ; 
an’ here ’s mo’ cats all up an’ down de page.” 
And with trembling fingers he really found the 
word wherever it occurred in the lesson. He 
was very much excited. “Why, honey,” he 
cried, “ learnin’’s openin’ up to me, sho ’s you 
born.” 

The old man was so much elated that he 
made Louizy-Lou bring her book to the table 
in the cabin that night after supper, while he 
proved to the rest of the family that he was really 
“a-ketchin’ on to education.” 

In a few days he knew not only ca¢s at sight, 
but daz¢s and rats, even when Louizy-Lou cov- 
ered the pictures over with her hand, which 
was a very important test. But when he had 
learned these three words, and several smaller 
ones, such as o-n, on, u-p, up, he began to 
complain a little. “Why, Louizy-Lou, baby,” 
he said one evening as he took off his specta- 
cles and began wiping them slowly, “ when is 
we gwine to study about some other sort 0’ 


creation? Look to me like de ups an’ downs 


o’ cats an’ bats an’ rats is mighty po’ readin’ for 
a Christian — dat is, to eep on wid it, An’ dat 





readin’-lesson I heerd you read about ‘de pup 
bit de cow on de lip,’ I would n't read it no 
mo’, baby. I nuver knowed no little puppy 
to do sech a thing ; an’ even ef dis heah book- 
pup done it, I no doubt de cow she pestered 
him into it. But seem to me dat’s a mighty 
po’ sort 0’ puppy to pick out to put in a book, 
when dey so many cunnin’ ones roun’ dis plan- 
tation wid manners an’ sense. But for de cats 
an’ rats, of co’se I ain’t got nothin’ ag’in’ ’em, zx 
dey places ; but I’m tired of ’em.” 

The little girl was very thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. 

“ What sort o’ words would you like to spell, 
gran’daddy ?” she asked at length. 

“ Well, I ain’t partic’lar; but, ef 7 could, 1’d 
like to spell Moses-leadin’-de-chillen-o’-Isrul-in- 
de-wilderness. But, of co’se, dat mought be 
too hard. I know de wilderness is a bewilderin’ 
place. But ef you has to start on dumb beas’es, 
I ’d be mightily tickled to spell out my ole 
dorg here, cr my mule, See ef you can’t find 
no Rovers or Nebuchadnezzars in de book, 
honey. Dat ole mule, Nebuchadnezzar, he ’s 
dead an’ gone, I know; but I loved dat mule. 
For seven yeahs I follered him wid de plow, an’ 
ef I could see how he ’d look on de page, I ’d 
be mighty glad. A man loves a’ ole beas’ dat 
he walk beside so long.” 

They looked all through the primer, but there 
was no mule to be found, much less one named 
Nebuchadnezzar. They did presently find a 
plow, though, and after three nights of loving 
pursuit, the old man could spell “ p-l-o-w, plow,” 
and recognize the word anywhere. 

Learning that he could learn was a most de- 
lightful discovery, and the learning itself, that 
was joy. The little grandchild learned much 
faster than the old man, and before the season 
was over she could read long lessons from be- 
ginning toend. And pieces? She could stand 
up before the fireplace and recite “ with mo- 
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tions,” “ The Boy stood on the Burning Deck” 
and “Mary had a Little Lamb,” And al- 
though Uncle Sol had n’t gotten so far as The- 
Chillen-o’-Isrul-in-de-wilderness, he had learned 
a few words that were dear to his old heart. 
[here was “ Ann,” for instance. Ann was the 
name of his old wife, who had been for ten long 
years waiting for him in heaven. When he 
first stumbled on her name, he was so much 
affected that he could not find his voice; but, 


de way she used to tie her head-hankcher up 
in a little p’int, an’ walk so biggity. Yo" gran’- 
mammy was a neat little ’oman, Louizy-Lou, 
honey. An’ sometimes, when I looks at you an’ 
see how nice you ties up yo’ hair wid dem purty 
bows of a Sunday, I ‘low you tooken it arter 
yo’ gran’ma. Of co’se she raised yo’ mammy, 


an’ she ’s a-raisin’ you; an’ dat ’s de on’ies’ 
way nice genteel ways has to be passed along.” 


It was in the second season of Louizy’s 
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raising his finger, he said, “Sh-h-h!” and he 
would not let the little teacher say another 
word. For a long time he sat pointing to it, 
just thinking; and then he whispered softly to 
himself, “ A-n-n, Ann—A-n-n, Ann; ” 
and over again. And presently he said, “ Dat ’s 


over 


vo’ gran’ma’s name, baby: ‘ A-n-n, Ann.’ An’, 

somehow, when I sets an’ studies over it, it sort 

0’ looks like my ole ’oman— yas, it do. She was 

a short, thick-set little °oman, Ann was— A-n-n, 

Ann. An’ dat big A, it favors her consider’ble, 
VoL. XXV.— 6. 


schooling,— when she was twelve years old, 
though she was so small that she seemed hardly 
ten,— as she and her grandfather were reading 
a very difficult lesson aloud to some old men 
who came to sit and talk at old Sol’s door, that 
Daddy Conrad said, “ Look heah, Louizy-Lou. 
What ’s de reason you can’t pass around some 
0’ yo’ book-learnin’ to de rest of us, I like to 
know? Ef Brer Sol kin learn, I’m sho’ [ kin.” 

“Dat ’s what I say,” put in Uncle Jake. 
“‘ Ef Louizy-Lou kin learn Br’er Sol, she kin 
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learn de rest of us. 
thusalem ? ” 

“Don’t you call me ‘ Mathusalem,’” an- 
swered old Nimrod, chuckling. He was the 
oldest of the lot, and had n’t a tooth in his head, 
and his voice was thin and high, as he added, 
““T bet you, ef I turns my secon’ sight on a 
book, I ’ll find out what it ’s got to say des as 
quick as de rest o’ you ignunt know-nothin’s; an’ 
ef Louizy-Lou is gwine open school, she kin 
put my name on de books.” He shook his old 
head decidedly as he spoke. 

Daddy Conrad had proposed the school 
only in fun, but now he spoke in all serious- 
ness : 

* Sho’ ’nough, now, Louizy-Lou is des give 
out dat she gwine quit school an’ go in de field 
to pick cotton, an’ I say, ’stid o’ dat, she better 
open school for we-all. How much cotton kin 
you pick in a day, anyhow, gal?” 

“T don’t know, sir; but I ’m sho’I could 
pick right smart, an’ dey payin’ sixty cents a 
hund’ed, now.” 

Sixty cents for every hundred pounds picked 
was a good price, and many children even 
smaller than Louizy were already in the fields. 

“Sixty cents a hund’ed,” repeated Uncle 
Nimrod. “ Well, now, listen to what I got to 
say. S’pos’n’ we-all was to pay Louizy-Lou 
sixty cents a hund’ed for all de book-words 
she ’d learn us, how about dat ?” 

At this the little girl shook her head. “No, 
* Don't ketch me dat-a- 
They all 


What you say, Unc’ Ma- 


, 


sir-ee,” she laughed. 
way. You-all too slow-minded.” 
screamed with laughter at this. 

“ But s’pos’n’ we is slow-minded,” said Uncle 
Steve, who up to this time had kept quite still, 
“you ’d be teachin’ a lot of us at oncet; an’ 
even ef you picks cotton wid bofe hands, you 
can’t pick but des so much ; and ef we-all learns 
a word, you ’Il collect on every one for de same 
word, See? Every time you calls out a word, 
it ll have fo’, five, six chances to find a lodg- 
mint.” 

There was a good deal of fun over this propo- 
sition, and old Nimrod said, “I declar’, Steve, 


you ought to be a jedge in de co’t-house. You 
argufies wiser ’n ole Solomon hisself. Huc- 
come you sets still an’ let ole slim-shank Steve 
out-talk you in wisdom, Unc’ Solomon ?” 
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He turned to Sol. 

“You forgits dat Br’er Sol is de gran’daddy 
o’ de teacher,” said Uncle Jake. “He done 
passed his wisdom on to de secon’ gineration.’ 

“ Dat ’s so,” said Nimrod, “ an’ I’s proud to 
salute it.” Lifting his brimless hat, he turned 
and made a low bow to the little girl sitting in 
their midst; and then, one by one, they all fol- 
lowed suit. 


It was a funny little school—six old men 
and a white-haired woman, with a twelve-year- 
old girl for teacher. Old Susan was seventy, 
and was spoken of on the place as “child- 
minded”; but when she heard of the school she 
wanted to come in, and there was no one to 
hinder her. She had always been an early 
riser; but after she began going to school she 
got up every morning before day, and would 
wash her slate and sharpen her pencil until it 
seemed that they would be washed and sharp- 
ened away. Then, dressed in her best, with 
her slate under her arm, she would walk up 
and down before her cabin until Uncle Jake 
would come by, and she would join him. 
Jake was lame, but he always “allowed for 
it,” and was very early. Then, presently, the 
others would hobble along; and last, old Sol- 
omon, looking very grave and important, with 
the trig little teacher beside him. She always 
carried the big brass bell in her hand, hold- 
ing its tongue securely until she reached the 
church steps, when she would ring it loudly, 
although all her pupils were sitting on the 
steps waiting for her. She had to take the 
bell home to keep mischievous boys from 
ringing it between times. 

School was held in the little room back of 
the church, commonly called the “ mo’ners’ 
room.” They took this because, as all but 
Susan and the teacher officers in the 
church, there was no permission to ask and 


were 


no rent to pay. 

If the little teacher was young, she made up 
for it in being strict and dignified. She had 
been to school herself, and she knew a thing 
or two. 

When she first called the school to order she 
rose from her seat and made a little speech: 

“ Arms folded. Heads up. Foots down,” 
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she began, pausing for obedience after each 
order. And then when the long-limbed pupils 
on the low benches had scrambled into order, 
she went on to say, “Schools is made out o’ 
three things—teachers an’ scholars an’ rules. 
An’ rules is for teachers to make, an’ for scholars 
to mind. An’ I gwine give you des a few rules 
to begin wid. De fust rule is: 

“ No talkin’ in school — widout commission.” 
She meant permission, and they all understood 
it SO. 

‘Secon’ rule: No gum-chewin’ in class.’ 

“ Third rule: No sassin’ back — no time.” 

There were several drawbacks to the little 
school at first, such as, for instance, the scarcity 
of books. Louizy-Lou had her own primer. 
Steve bought a new one; but then Steve was 
rich —that is, he and his eighty-year-old mother 
had a pension of twelve dollars a month be- 
tween them, left her by her old mistress. Un- 
cle Tom had a flower-catalogue with a bright 
frontispiece of impossible pansies; but old Susan 
embarrassed him so, looking over his shoulder 
at it, that he finaliy tore it out and gave it to 
Susan had no book and no money to 
Indeed, there was absolutely no 


, 


her. 
buy one. 
way for her to pay for her schooling; but as 
only those who learned should pay, this was 
not so serious a matter as it may seem. And 
her slate and her picture were very dear to her. 

It was Tom’s idea for all hands to collect 
letters from the advertising-placards along the 
roads, and for Louizy-Lou to show them how 
to paste them in order on the wall, and they 
very soon had a full alphabet in this way. And 
it was a most interesting one. The “T” printed 
on a scarlet tomato was pretty to look at and 
easy to remember, and there was scarcely: a 
letter but had some beauty all its own that it 
could spare and still be itself. 

To learn to repeat the alphabet by heart, with 
backs turned to the wall—this was Louizy-Lou’s 
idea of a first step in the way of learning; and 
she had spent several days on this drill when 
she suddenly realized that she could not afford 
it. Only spelled words were to be paid for. 
But there was one thing she could do: she 
could hurry the class into spelling. Instead of 
saying A and B, why not say A-b, ab, and col- 
lect on it? This was the first exercise she gave 
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them, and she was just beginning to rejoice that 
several of them were learning it, when Susan 
asked —though of course, she could not know 
how clever the question was: ‘“ What zs abs, 
anyhow? I ain’t nuver seen no abs in my life.” 

“ Dat what I say,” said Steve, quickly. 

“ An’ me, too,” added the others. 

Louizy was puzzled, just for a minute. It 
happened that she could n’t think of any abs 
in real life, either. But she quickly recovered 
herself. 

“ Well,” she answered, “ef you-all ain’t seen 
no abs, maybe you can spell b-a, ba. You 
know what a bay horse is, I reckon.” And so 
b-a, ba, was the first word put down on the 
school bill; and when it was found that five of the 
six had it on their lists,— all kept by the teacher, 
of course,—she felt much encouraged. The 
fact that old Nimrod insisted on saying, “ B-a, 
bay horse,” did n’t matter. If he took more 
than he paid for, that was his lookout. But 
when Susan said, “ A-b, bay mule,” it would n’t 
do, though Susan could n’t see why. 

In a month there was quite a fine showing. 
All but Susan had a number of words charged 
against them. If some were only pieces of 
words like da, which was made to do duty for 
day, nobody knew it, and no account was dis- 
puted. As she had no reading-chart, Louizy- 
Lou taught most words orally, not even finding 
the letters until the scholars could repeat the 
words by rote. So, one day, she was saying, 
“ A-l-e, ale; p-a-l-e, pale; b-a-l-e, bale; d-a-l-e, 
dale,” when she added, “ Stee-a-l-e, stale,” and 
at this Steve stopped her. 

“ Hold on dar, teacher!” he cried; “hold on! 
Spell dat last word over ag’in, please.” 

Louizy repeated, “ Stee-a-l-e, stale.” 

“Well, I wants to know whar you gits dat 
letter s#ee.” Steve was shaking his head em 
phatically. 
folks spell, an’ I ain’t nuver heerd no sich letter 


“T been heerd a heap o’ white 
as dat.” 

“ Neither me,” said old Susan. 

This was trying. The little teacher spelled 
the word over to herself; but she could n’t get 
out of it. “ Stee-a-l-e,” seemed the only way to 
spell “ stale” 
about it, she did n’t know about “ stees 
There seemed to be nothing to do about it but 


; and yet, when she came to think 
” either. 
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to make the scholars keep still and talk less. 
She took her ruler and rapped loudly on the 
desk. 

“Ef you-all knowed all yo’ a-b-c’s befo’ 
you come to school, I don’t see no use in 
comin’,” she began. 

“Dat ’s so,” her grandfather interrupted, 
kindly ; “ an’ yit, ‘stee’ ¢s got a furrin soun’ to 
it. S’pose you was to p’int it out to us in de 
line, baby.” 

“T ’clare, gran’daddy, you-all ain’t got a bit 
0’ patience. You ’spec’ to know everything 
befo’ you knows yo’ a-b, abs, sca’cely.” There 
was real distress in the little girl’s voice. 

“ Dat ’s so, of co’se, honey; but yit, I ricol- 
lec’ you say dis letter ‘stee’ b’longs in ‘stale’; an’ 
ef dat ’s all it b’longs in, I ain’t gwine bother 
wid it. I nuver is had no use for no stale 
things, nohow. Don’t it b’long to nothin’ else ?” 

“ Of co’se, gran’daddy, I see some’h’n’ it b’- 
longs in right now. Stee, double e, p-l-e, ple, 
steeple. See de church steeple ? ” 

The old men looked at each other. 

“ Dat sho’ has got de sound to it,” said Un- 
cle Nimrod; and then, turning to Steve, he 
added, ‘an’ here ’s old Steve. Ef my ear’s 
right, I s’picion it ’s in him.” 

“Stee, double e, v-e, Steve,” Louizy spelled 
in a twinkling. “ Co’se it ’s in ‘ Steve.’ ” 

At this Steve grew very much excited, and 
shook his finger at Louizy. 

“ Ef it ’s in me, you p’int it out on de line!” 
he screamed. ‘I done tooken notice dat Tom 
an’ Sol been spelt a week ago, an’ it ’s a’ out- 
rage dat I ain’t been spelt long ago.” 

Louizy was greatly tried; but she was very 
courageous. 

“Uncle Steve,” she said firmly, “'Tom an’ 
Sol is easy names, an’ I ’m a-learnin’ you dese 
words by de hund’ed, an’ I can’t fool wid sech 
big names as Stephen tell you-all comes to ’em 
nachel. Wait tell you knows yo’ a-b, abs, 
good, den I ’ll learn you yo’ punctuation-p’ints, 
an’ so-fo’ths, an’ stees, an’ all dat. An’ ricollec’ 


dat when you ask questions, you shows yo’ ig- 
nunce. Questions is for teachers, an’ answers is 
for scholars.” 

This seemed good reasoning, and the irate 
Steve, on thinking it over, even reluctantly con- 
sented to bide his time to be spelled. 
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“IT knowed my name wa’n’t no common 
name,” he muttered to himself. 

There was much that was trying in this sort 
of school-teaching besides the sad fact that, 
thus far, there had been very little money in it 
for the teacher. But there were perquisites. 
The old men brought presents of one sort o1 
another to the little teacher nearly every day. 
The fact is that although they liked to argue 
with her, and did not always show the proper 
amount of “ respect,” they were very proud and 
fond of her, and they thought her a wonder. 
Even Steve, the difficult, loved to whittle out 
things for her. Indeed, it was he who made 
the cat-o’-nine-tails that hung beside her desk ; 
and before he presented it to her, he had 
agreed with the others that if the time 
should come when any one of them should 
need it, the rest would stand by the teacher 
while she laid it on. Whipping was an impor- 
tant factor in their ideas of a school, and they 
were not to be defrauded of any needed disci- 
pline simply because the teacher was young — 
and little. 

Steve himself was a giant in size, and al- 
though he was over sixty years old, he walked 
with a firm tread, and could, if occasion re- 
quired, whip out the whole lot. He would 
have been at work in the field but for his 
mother’s income. 

But Steve was troublesome. He would talk 
out of turn, and he would n’t hush when he 
was told. Louizy-Lou had long ago found out 
the secret of the “stee,”— that it was only s-t 
pronounced quickly,—and she would explain 
it in her own time. But Steve kept bringing it 
up; and finally it went so far that Louizy 
threatened to make him hush. This was pretty 
brave in a girl of twelve, and small of her 
age, to a man who stood six feet two in his 
bare feet. Her very bravery ought to have 
touched the old man, but it only angered 
him. Then he began to “sass back.” For 
one thing, he called her a “little chit of a 
gal,” and threatened her with a spanking. 

This would never do, and neither would it 
do for Uncle Sol to interfere, he thought. And 
so he sat still, and Steve kept answering back. 

Finally old Nimrod spoke up: “ ’Scuse me 
talkin’ out o’ turn, teacher,” he said; “ but ef 
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you 'll' take Steve’s own cat-o’-nine-tails to ’im, 
we-all ‘ll stan’ by you.” 

“Yas, we will,” answered the others, every 
one. 

But the little teacher had her own ideas. 

“Nem you mind, Unc’ Nimrod,” she said 
bravely. ‘I done listened to too much Scrip- 
ture-readin’ to fool wid you bald-heads long as 
dey shootin’ bears in dese up-country woods. 
I ain’t dat anxious to be e’t up! But ef dat 
sassy ole long-leg, long-tongue Steve wants to 





“*Is YOU GWINE HUSH WHEN YOU SPOKE TO, OR 


find out who ’s boss in dis school, him or me, 
I’ show him! Unc’ Nimrod, you be monitor 
tell I come back.” 

While she spoke, she had risen from her seat, 
and before they knew it she had started across 
the field at a brisk pace, toward the quarters. 
The old men looked at each other as they 
watched her trim little figure moving away, 
but not a word was spoken. Even Steve only 
grunted his displeasure, but he looked grimly 
defiant, and did not turn his head. 

Presently, however, those who watched his 
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face saw a change come over it, and following 
the direction of his glance, they saw two figures 
approaching— Louizy-Lou’s and another, which 
they instantly recognized as Steve’s mother. 
She was a tiny little woman, very thin and al- 
most doubled with age, but she carried herself 
as one who was sure. 

When she reached the door, she walked to 
the center of the room and looked at her son, 
while Steve sank in his seat until he seemed 
scarcely half his size. 





DE scHooL?’” 


BEFO’ 


IS | BOUND TO WHUP YOU 


She did not speak for fully a minute, and 
then she said: “I want to know ef you gwine 
hush when you told?” 

Steve slid down until he seemed in danger of 
getting quite off the bench; but he did not an- 
swer. 

“Open yo’ mouf, an’ talk,” she continued. 
“Ts you gwine hush when you spoke to, or is I 
bound to whup you befo’ de school ?” 

Steve seemed unable to speak. 

“ Talk, I say!” she insisted. 
hush ?” 


“Ts you gwine 
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“ Yas, ’m,” he answered at last; “I gwine 
hush.” And then he added desperately, “ Please, 
mammy, go home, for Gord sake/ I ’ll be 
good.” 

This seems irreverent, perhaps ; but when the 
old man said it, he did not mean it so, and 
the others understood, and they were very 
serious. A man who did n’t honor his mo- 
ther had little respect on the plantation; and, 
besides, old Granny Nancy, who lived on her 
income, who wore white aprons on week-days, 
— Granny Nancy who was always inquired for 
when any of the old people came to visit the 
plantation, and who could afford to send her 
sixty-three-year-old son to school, and to buy 
a new book for him,— was the first dignitary 
on the place, and he would be a brave man 
who would defy her. 

When she had said her say, she turned, and 
before they realized it, she had disappeared ; 
and looking out, they saw her slim, bent figure 
crossing the field. 

There was no trouble with Steve after this. 
Indeed, the little teacher had so impressed all 
her pupils with her fearlessness and dignity that 
they obeyed her as if she had been a queen. 

School lasted the rest of the season; but the old 
people did n’t learn much. Silly Susan insisted 
that she had learned “ I-go-up,” which, indeed, 
she could say in the approved, measured way ; 
but as she said it as well from one page as an- 
other, Louizy-Lou refused to make out a Dill 
for it. Solomon declared that he would n’t 
take anything for the little “insight” he had 
gotten, even though he had only learned a 
few names that it pleased his old eyes to 
ponder over. 

On the last day, just before closing, Louizy 
rose from her seat and made a short parting 
speech, which she closed by saying: “ When 
school is dismissed, I wants all de scholars to 
keep dey seats. I got some’h’n’ to say.” And 
then she immediately added: “ School is dis- 
missed.” 

And now, after first stepping down from her 
platform, she said : 

** School is out an’ done, now; an’ we ain’t no 
mo’ teacher an’ scholars. I ain’t nothin’ but 


des Louizy-Lou, a little gal what you-all beer 
knowin’ all yo’ life. An’ you-all is five ok 
gentlemen —an’ one ole lady,” she added, look 
ing at Susan; an’ I know dat, for a little gal o 
my size, I is sometimes talked mighty sassy t 
you-all, an’ I des want to tell you dat I did n‘ 
mean no harm by it.” Her voice trembled s: 
that she had to stop a minute ; but she soon re 
covered herself, and went on: “An’ I want 
to tell you, Unc’ Steve, dat when I called you 
a long-leg, long-tongue, ole wo’e-out some’h’n’ 
‘nother, you — you — you pervoked me to it; 
an’ I did n’t mean no onrespect. I ain’t been 
raised to sass ole folks.” 

At this, she broke down completely, and had 
to raise her little apron to wipe her tears away. 
Old Solomon grunted, and looked at Steve. 
Then Tom grunted, and looked at the others 
And then Daddy Conrad grunted, and shook 
his head; and Uncle Nimrod grunted, and 
shook Ais head, and said: “I sesso, too. It’s 
a shame, dat what it is, to pester de child de 
way we done; an’ she doin’ all she kin to open 
up education to us. It’s a plumb shame!” 

And the heads all shook, and everybody 
grunted—all but Steve. Steve’s heart was right, 
but he was stubborn. Finally, however, his 
better nature conquered. He stood up; and 
as he rose to his full height and looked down 
upon the little girl, his hand shook. 

“ Don’t cry, honey,” he began. “ Don’t cry. 
Ole Steve ’s been mighty mean to you, baby; 
but he ain’t gwine do it no mo’. You done 
shamed ’im out.” Then, turning to his com- 
panions, he said: “ An’ befo’ I sets down, I 
wants to ax pardon in de presence o’ de school. 
I started in to pleg de little gal, des for fun; 
but I went too far. But you-all ain’t nuver is 
seen nobody wuss whupped out in yo’ life ’n 
what I was when she sprung my mammy on 
me! 

“ An’ you hush cryin’ now, baby. An’ ef 
anybody ever pesters you on dis plantation, 
from now on, you send ’im to ole long-leg, 
long-tongue Steve, an’ he ’ll whup ’im for you. 
Come, shek hands all round, now.” 

And so, with laughter and tears and hand- 
shakings, the funny little school was over. 














THE TUFTED TITMOUSE. 


His coat is like a wintry sky 
When once the sun has set 

And in the west a single line 
Of red is smoldering yet. 

Above his black, courageous eye 
He wears a soldier’s crest ; 

No bitter, rude, nor screaming wind 
Can daunt his martial breast. 


[ met him in a leafy dell — 
A brook ran sweet and clear. 


As if he called from paradise, 
He shouted, “ Here, here!” 
In busy thought the moments flew ; 
I pondered, “Then so near?” 
Far o’er a hill his voice replied, 
“*T is here, here, here!” 


In winter’s frost we met again, 
When every leaf was sear. 


“ Where is your heavenly country now ?” 


He answered, “ Here, here!” 


W. C. M’ Clelland. 
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MY NARROWEST ESCAPE. 


By GEORGE 


KENNAN. 








“‘THE LONG, HEAVY SPARK SWEPT ACROSS THE BOAT FROM STARBOARD TO PORT, 
AWAY THE MAST.” 


AND CARRYING 


Every traveler or explorer who goes into a 
wild, unknown part of the world to make scien- 
tific researches, to find a new route for com- 
merce, or to gratify an innate love of adventure, 
has, now and then, an escape from a violent 
death which is so extraordinary that he classi- 
fies it under the head of “narrow.” The peril 
that he incurs may be momentary in duration, 


KNOCKING BOWSHER OVERBOARD 


or it may be prolonged for hours, or even days; 
but in any case, while it lasts it is imminent 
and deadly. It is something more than ordi- 
nary danger—it is peril in which the chances 
of death are a hundred, and of life only one. 
Such peril advances, as a rule, with terrifying 
swiftness and suddenness; and if one is unac- 
customed to danger, he is liable to be beaten 
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down and overwhelmed by the quick and un- 
expected shock of the catastrophe. He has no 
time to rally his nervous forces, or to think how 
he will deal with the emergency. ‘The crisis 
comes like an instantaneous “ Vision of Sudden 
Death,” which paralyzes all his faculties before 
he has a chance to exert them. Swift danger 
of this kind tests to the utmost a man’s inherited 
or acquired capacity for instinctive and purely 
automatic action; but as it generally passes 
before it has been fairly comprehended, it is not 
so trying, I think, to the nerves and to the 
character as the danger that is prolonged to 
the point of full realization, and that cannot 
then be averted or lessened by any possible 
action. It is only when a man has time to 
understand and appreciate the impending ca- 
tastrophe, and can do absolutely nothing to 
avert it, that he fully realizes the possibility 
of death. Action of any kind is tonic, and when 
a man can fight danger with his muscles or his 
brain, he is roused and excited by the struggle ; 
but when he can do nothing except wait, watch 
the suspended sword of Damocles, and wonder 
how soon the stroke will come, he must have 
strong nerves long to endure the strain. 

In the autumn of 1867, just after the aban- 
donment of the Russian-American telegraph 
line, I had in northeastern Siberia an escape 
from death in which the peril came with great 
swiftness and suddenness, and was prolonged 
almost to the extreme limit of nervous endur- 
ance. It happened in this way: 

When the attempt to build a telegraph line 
from America to Europe by way of Bering 
Strait was finally abandoned in consequence 
of the success of the Atlantic cable, Colonel 
Bulkley, the chief engineer of the line, sent 
the American bark “ Onward” to the Siberian 
seaport of Gizhiga (Gée-zhee-gah), with orders 
to bring back to San Francisco all of the com- 
pany’s employees and as much of its property 
as could be collected at such short notice and 
got on board the vessel. The Onward reached 
Gizhiga, where I was stationed, in the latter 
part of July; but as our working parties were 
scattered all along the coast of the Okhotsk 
(O-khétsk) Sea, over a distance of six or eight 
hundred miles, from the village of Okhotsk to 
the head of Penjinsk (Pén-zhinsk) Gulf, we 
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could not at once collect them, and the Sibe- 
rian autumn was well advanced before we were 
ready to sail for home. On account of the 
lateness of the season and the rocky, precipi- 
tous, and extremely dangerous character of the 
coast in the vicinity of Gizhiga, the captain of 
the Onward had not deemed it prudent to run 
into the mouth of the Gizhiga River at the 
point of the long A-shaped Gizhiginski Gulf, 
but had anchored on a shoal off the western 
coast, at a distance from the beacon-tower of 
nearly twenty miles. From our point of view 
on land, the vessel was entirely out of sight; 
but I knew where she lay, and did not antici- 
pate any difficulty in getting on board as soon 
as I should finish my work ashore. 

I intended to go off to the ship with the last 
of Sandford’s party on the morning of September 
11; but I was detained unexpectedly by the 
presentation of a number of native claims and 
other unforeseen matters of business, and when I 
had finally settled and closed up everything it 
was four o’clock in the afternoon. In the high 
latitude of northeastern Siberia a September 
night shuts in early, and I felt some hesitation 
about setting out at such an hour, in an open 
boat, for a vessel lying twenty miles at sea ; but 
I knew that the captain of the Onward was 
very nervous and anxious to get away from 
that dangerous coast. The wind, which was 
blowing a fresh breeze offshore, would soon 
take us down the gulf to the vessel’s anchor- 
age; and after a moment of indecision I gave 
the order to start. There were eight men of us, 
including Sandford, Bowsher, Heck, and four 
others whose names I cannot now recall. 

Our boat was an open sloop-rigged sail-boat, 
about twenty-five feet in length, which we 
had bought from a Russian merchant named 
Phillipeus. I had not before that time paid 
much attention to her, but so far as I knew 
she was safe and seaworthy. There was some 
question, however, as to whether she carried 
ballast enough for her sail-area; and at the last 
moment, to make sure of being on the safe 
side, I had two of Sandford’s men roll down 
and put on board two barrels of sugar from 
the company’s storehouse. I then bade good- 
by to Dodd and Frost, the comrades who had 
shared with me so many hardships and perils, 
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took a seat in the stern-sheets of the little 
sloop, and we were off. 

It was a dark, gloomy autumnal evening, 
and the stiff northeasterly breeze which came 
to us in freshening gusts over the snow-whitened 
crest of the Stanavoi (Stan-a-véy) range had a 
keen edge, suggestive of approaching winter. 
The sea, however, was comparatively smooth, 
and until we got well out into the gulf the idea 
of possible danger never so much as suggested 
itself to me. But as we left the shelter of the 
high, iron-bound coast the wind seemed to in- 
crease in strength, the sea began to rise, and 
the sullen, darkening sky, as the gloom of night 
gathered about us, gave warning of heavy wea- 
ther. It would have been prudent, while it 
was still light, to heave the sloop to and take a 
reef, if not a double reef, in the mainsail; but 
Heck, who was managing the boat, did not 
seem to think this necessary, and in another hour, 
when the necessity of reefing had become ap- 
parent to everybody, the sea was so high and 
dangerous that we did not dare to come about 
for fear of capsizing or shipping more green 
water than we could readily dispose of. So we 
staggered on before the rising gale, trusting to 
luck, and hoping every moment that we should 
catch sight of the Onward’s lights. 

It has always seemed to me that the most 
dangerous point of sailing in a small, open boat 
in a high, combing sea, is running dead be- 
fore the wind. When you are sailing close- 
hauled you can luff up into a squall, if neces- 
sary, or meet a steep, dangerous sea bow on; 
but when you are scudding you are almost 
helpless. You can neither luff, nor spill the 
wind out of the sail by slackening off the sheet, 
nor put your boat in a position to take a heavy 
sea safely. The end of your long boom is 
liable to trip as you roll and wallow through 
the waves, and every time you rise on the crest 
of a big comber your rudder comes out of water, 
and your bow swings around until there is im- 
minent danger of an accidental jibe. 

Heck, who managed our sloop, was a fairly 
good sailor; but as the wind increased, the 
darkness thickened, and the sea grew higher 
and higher, it became evident to me that no- 
thing but unusually good luck would enable 


us to reach the bark in safety. We were 
not shipping any water, except now and then 
a bucketful of foam and spray blown from the 
crest of a wave; but the boat was yawing in a 
very dangerous way as she mounted the high, 
white-capped rollers, and I was afraid that 
sooner or later she would swing around so far 
that even with the most skilful steering a jibe 
would be inevitable. 

It was very dark. I had lost sight of the 
land, and I don’t know exactly in what part 
of the gulf we were when the dreaded ca- 
tastrophe came. The sloop rose on the back 
of an exceptionally high, combing sea, hung 
poised for an instant on its crest, and then, 
with a wide yaw to starboard which the rudder 
was powerless to check, swooped down side- 
wise into the hollow, rolling heavily to port, and 
pointing her boom high up into the gale 
When I saw the dark outline of the leech of 
the mainsail waver for an instant, flap once or 
twice, and then suddenly collapse, I knew what 
was coming, and shouting at the top of my voice, 
“Look out, Heck! She ’ll jibe!” I instinctively 
threw myself into the bottom of the boat to 
escape the boom. With a quick, sudden rush 
ending in a great crash, the long, heavy spar 
swept across the boat from starboard to port, 
knocking Bowsher overboard and carrying away 
the mast. The sloop swung around into the 
trough of the sea, in a tangle of sails, sheets, 
halyards, and standing rigging; and the next 
great comber came plump into her, filling her 
almost to the gunwales with a white smother 
of foam. I thought for a moment that she had 
swamped and was sinking; but as I rose to a 
crouching posture and rubbed the salt water 
out of my eyes, I saw that she was less than 
half full, and that if we did not ship another 
sea too soon, prompt and energetic bailing 
might yet keep her afloat. 

“ Bail her out, boys! For your lives! With 
your hats!” I shouted; and began scooping 
out the water with my fur malakhai (mal- 
a-khai).* 

Eight men bailing for life, even with hats 
and caps, can throw a great deal of water 
out of a boat in a very short time; and within 
five or ten minutes the first imminent danger 


* A fox-skin or wolf-skin hood worn by the Siberian natives in winter. 
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of sinking was over. Bowsher, who was a 
good swimmer and had not been seriously 
hurt by the boom, climbed back into the boat; 
we cut away the standing rigging, freed the 
sloop from the tangle of cordage, and got the 
water-soaked mainsail on board; and then, ty- 
ing a corner of this sail to the stump of the 
mast, we spread it as well as we could, so 
that it would catch a little wind and give the 
boat steerage-way. Under the influence of 
this scrap of canvas the sloop swung slowly 
around, across the seas, the water ceased to 
come into her, and wringing out our wet caps 
and clothing, we began to breathe more freely. 
When the first excitement of the crisis had 
passed, and I recovered my self-possession, I 
tried to estimate, as coolly as possible, our 
prospects and our chances. The situation 
seemed to me almost hopeless. We were in 
a dismasted boat, without oars, without a com- 
pass, without a morsel of food or a mouthful 
of water, and we were being blown out to sea 
in a heavy northeasterly gale. It was so dark 
that we could not see the land on either side 
of the constantly widening gulf; there was no 
sign of the Onward; and in all probability 
there was not another vessel in any part of the 
Okhotsk Sea. The nearest land was eight or 
ten miles distant; we were drifting farther and 
farther away from it; and in our disabled and 
helpless condition there was not the remotest 
chance of our reaching it. In all probability 
the sloop would not live through the night 
in such a gale; and even should she remain 
afloat until morning, we should then be far 
out at sea, with nothing to eat or drink, and 
with no prospect of being picked up. If the 
wind should hold in the direction in which 
it was blowing, it would carry us past the 
Onward at a distance of at least three miles; 
we had no lantern with which to attract the 
attention of the ship’s watch, even should we 


happen to drift past her within sight; the cap- . 


tain did not know that we were coming off to 
the bark that night, and would not think 
of looking out for us; and so far as I could 
discover, there was not a ray of hope for us 
in any direction. 

How long we drifted out in black darkness, 
and in that tumbling, threatening, foam-crested 
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sea, I do not know. It seemed to me many 
hours. I had a letter in my pocket which I 
had written the day before to my mother, and 
which I had intended to send down to San 
Francisco with the bark. In it I assured her 
that she need not feel any further anxiety about 
my safety, because the Russian-American tele- 
graph line had been abandoned. I was to be 
landed by the Onward at Okhotsk; I was com- 
ing home by way of St. Petersburg over a good 
post-road ; and I should not be exposed to any 
more dangers. As I sat there in the dismasted 
sloop, shivering with cold and drifting out to 
sea before a howling arctic gale, I remembered 
this letter, and wondered what my poor mother 
would think if she could read its contents and 
at the same time see in a mental vision the 
situation of its writer. 

So far as I can remember, there was very little 
talking among the men during those long, dark 
hours of suspense. None of us, I think, had 
any hope; it was hard to make one’s voice 
heard above the roaring of the wind, and we 
all sat or cowered in the bottom of the boat, 
waiting for an end which could not be very far 
away. 

Now and then a heavy sea would break over 
the boat, and we would all begin bailing again 
with our hats; but aside from this, there was 
nothing to be done. It did not seem to me 
probable that the half-wrecked sloop would 
live more than three or four hours. The gale 
was constantly rising, and every few minutes 
we were lashed with stinging whips of icy 
spray, as a fierce squall struck the water to 
windward, scooped off the crests of the waves, 
and swept them horizontally in dense white 
clouds across the boat. 

It must have been about nine o’clock when 
somebody in the bow suddenly shouted ex- 
citedly, “I see a light!” 

“Where away ?” I cried, half rising from the 
bottom of the boat in the stern-sheets. 

“Three or four points on the lee bow,” the 
voice replied. 

“ Are you sure?” I demanded. 

“T ’m not quite sure, but I saw the twinkle 
of something away over on the Matuga Island 
side.. It’s gone now,” the voice added, after 
a moment’s pause; “but I saw something.” 
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We all looked eagerly and anxiously in the 
direction indicated ; but strain our vision as we 
might, we could not see the faintest gleam or 
twinkle in the impenetrable darkness to lee- 
ward. If there was a light visible in that or 
in any other direction, it could only be the 
anchor-light of the Onward, because both 
coasts of the gulf were uninhabited; but it 
seemed to me probable that the man had been 
deceived by a spark of phosphorescence or the 
gleam of a white foam-crest. 

For fully five minutes no one spoke, but all 
stared into the thick gloom ahead. Then, sud- 
denly, the same voice cried aloud in a tone 
of still greater excitement, assurance, and 
certainty : 

“There it is again! I knew I sawit! It’s 
a ship’s light!” 

In another moment I caught sight of it my- 
self—a faint, distant, intermittent twinkle on 
the horizon nearly dead ahead. 

“Tt ’s the anchor-light of the Onward!” I 
shouted in fierce excitement. “ Spread the cor- 
ner of the mainsail a little more, if you can, 
boys, so as to give her better steerage-way. 
We ’ve got to make that ship! Hold her 
steady on the light, Heck, even if you have to 
put her in the trough of the sea. We might as 
well founder here as drift past!” 

The men forward caught up the loose edges 
of the mainsail and extended it as widely as 
possible to the gale, clinging to the thwarts and 
the stump of the mast to avoid being jerked 
overboard by the bellying canvas. Heck 
brought the sloop’s head around so that the 
light was under our bow, and on we staggered 
through the dark, squall-lashed turmoil of wa- 
ters, shipping a sea now and then, but half 
sailing, half drifting toward the anchored bark. 
The wind came in such fierce gusts and squalls 
that one could hardly say from what quarter 
it was blowing; but as nearly as I could judge 


in the thick darkness, it had shifted three or. 


four points to the westward. If such were the 
case, we had a fair chance of making the ship, 
which lay nearer the eastern than the western 
coast of the gulf. 

“ Don’t let her head fall off any, Heck,” I cried. 
«Jam her over to the eastward as much as you 
can, even if the sea comes into her. We can 


keep her clear with our hats. If we drift past 
we ’re gone!” 

As we approached the bark the light grew 
rapidly brighter; but I did not realize how 
near we were until the lantern, which was hang- 
ing in the ship’s fore-rigging, swung for an in- 
stant behind the jib-stay, and the vessel's illu- 
minated cordage suddenly came out in delicate 
tracery against the black sky, less than a hun- 
dred yards away. 

“ There she is!” shouted Sandford. “ We ’re 
close on her!” 

The bark was pitching furiously to her an- 
chors, and as we drifted rapidly down upon 
her we could hear the hoarse roar of the gale 
through her rigging, and see a pale gleam of 
foam as the seas broke in sheets of spray 
against her bluff bows. 

“Shall I try to round to abreast of her?” 
cried Heck to me; “or shall I go bang down 
on her?” 

“ Don’t take any chances,” I shouted. “ Bet- 
ter strike her and go to pieces alongside, than 
miss her and drift past. Make ready now to 
hail her —all together—one, two, three! — 
Bark a-hoy! Again — one, two, three! — Bark 
a-ho-o-o-y! Stand by to throw us a line!” 

jut no sound came from the huge black 
shadow under the pitching lantern save the 
deep bass roar of the storm through the 
cordage. 

We gave one more fierce, inarticulate cry as 
the dark outline of the bark rose on a sea high 
above our heads; and then, with a staggering 
shock and a great crash, the boat struck the 
ship’s bow. 

What happened in the next minute I hardly 
know. I have a confused recollection of being 
thrown violently across a thwart in a white 
smother of foam; of struggling to my feet and 
clutching frantically at a wet black wall; and 
of hearing some one shout in a wild, despairing 
voice, “Watch ahoy! We ’re sinking! For 
God’s sake throw us a line!” — but that is all. 

The water-logged sloop seesawed up and 
down past the bark’s side, one moment rising 
on a huge comber until I could almost grasp 
the rail, and the next sinking into a deep hollow 
between the surges far below the line of the 
copper sheathing. We tore the ends of our 
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finger-nails off against the ship’s side in trying 
to stop the boat’s drift, and shouted despairingly 
again and again for help and a line; but our 
voices were drowned in the roar of the gale; 
there was no response; and the next sea car- 
ried us under the bark’s counter. I made 
one last clutch at the smooth, wet planks; and 
then, as we drifted astern past the ship, I aban- 
doned hope. 

The sloop was now sinking rapidly,—I was 
already standing up to my knees in water, —and 
in thirty seconds more we should be out of sight 
of the bark, in the dark, tumbling sea to lee- 
ward, with no more chance of rescue than if we 
were drowning in mid-Atlantic. Suddenly a 
dark figure in the boat beside me—I learned 
afterward that it was Bowsher — tore off his coat 
and waistcoat and made a bold leap into the 
sea to windward. He knew that it was certain 
death to drift out of sight of the bark in that 
sinking sloop, and he hoped to be able to swim 
alongside until he should be picked up. I my- 
self had not thought of this before, but I saw 
instantly that it offered a forlorn hope of escape, 
and I was just poised in the act of following his 
example when on the quarter-deck of the bark, 
already twenty feet away, a white, ghost-like 
figure appeared with uplifted arm, and a hoarse 
voice shouted, “ Stand by to catch a line!” 

It was the Onward’s second mate. He had 
heard our cries in his state-room as we drifted 
under the ship’s counter, and had instantly 
sprung from his berth and rushed on deck in 
his night-gown. 

By the dim light of the binnacle I could just 
see the coil of rope unwind as it left his hand. 
But I could not see where it fell; I knew that 
there would be no time for another throw; 
and it seemed to me that my heart did not beat 
again until I heard from the bow of the sloop a 
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cheery shout of “ All right! I ’ve got the line! 
Slack off ‘ill I make it fast!” 

In thirty seconds more we were safe. The 
second mate roused the watch, who had appar- 
ently taken refuge in the forecastle from the 
storm; the sloop was hauled up under the 
bark’s stern; a second line was thrown to Bow- 
sher, and one by one we were hoisted in a sort 
of improvised breeches-buoy to the Onward’s 
quarter-deck. As I came aboard, coatless, hat- 
less, and shivering from cold and excitement, 
the captain stared at me in amazement for a 
moment, and then exclaimed, “ Good God! 
Mr. Kennan, is that you? What possessed 
you to come off to the ship such a night as 
this?” 

“Well, captain,” I replied, trying to force a 
smile, “it did n’t blow in this way when we 
started; and we had an accident — carried our 
mast away.” 

‘* But,” he remonstrated, “it has been blow- 
ing great guns ever since dark. I never thought 
of looking out for a boat. It’s a mere chance 
that you found us here. We ’ve got two anchors 
down, and we ’ve been dragging them both. 
I finally had them buoyed, and told the mate 
that if they dragged again we ’d slip the cables 
and run out to sea. You might not have found 
us here at all, and then where would you have 
been ?” 

“Probably at the bottom of the gulf,” I re- 
plied. “I have n’t expected anything else for 
the last three hours.” 

The ill-fated sloop from which we made this 
narrow escape was so crushed in her collision 
with the bark that the sea battered her to 
pieces in the course of the night; and when I 
went on deck the next morning, a few ribs and 
shattered planks, floating awash at the end of 
the line astern, were all of her that remained. 
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A BABY ELEPHANT. 


By F. Fitz Roy Drxon. 


Tue infancy of animals, as all of us who have 
kept domestic pets are aware, is the most in- 
teresting part of their lives — chiefly, I suppose, 
from their utter helplessness, which appeals di- 
rectly to us, and on account of their playful- 
ness and mischievous tricks, which afford us 
endless amusement, especially if we ourselves 
are not very far advanced in years. Few 
people, however, have had the opportunity of 
watching the growth and development of a 
baby-elephant in its native land, as I did when 
living, some years ago, in the Island of Ceylon. 

“ Sidney,” for by this name she was known 
to the whole country-side, entered the civilized 
world just after the death of her mother, and 
how this came to pass it may be of interest 
to relate. 

One day news was brought to a coffee- 
planter by an excited native that a herd of ele- 
phants had emerged from the forest and was 
feeding in a guinea-grass field at the top of the 
estate. Of course every man is anxious to 
have had the honor of shooting the biggest 
animal in existence, and so this planter at once 
set off, accompanied by a friend who happened 
to be at the bungalow at the time, both armed 
with rifles, and hoping to distinguish themselves. 

Now, I must explain here that the govern- 
ment of Ceylon some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago passed a law forbidding the killing of ele- 
phants, as it was feared that they would be- 
come extinct. The result of this wise enact- 
ment has been that elephants have increased 
in numbers most astonishingly. In this law 
it was provided that any one might shoot a 
“rogue,” that is an elephant that has been ex- 
pelled from a herd, and has become dangerous 
to the community ; or that he might protect his 
property by killing any that trespassed or tram- 
pled his crops. 

It will thus be understood how anxious these 
planters were to take the chance offered them. 
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Accordingly they approached the field very 
cautiously in such a direction that the wind 
should blow from it to themselves, for there 
is no animal possessed of so keen a sense of 
smell at a long distance as the elephant. 

After a great deal of climbing rocks and ra- 
vines, crawling over exposed patches of land, 
and running hard where they could, the hun- 
ters managed to reach the edge of the field; 
but as they peered from behind a big boulder 
behind which they had hidden, they saw to 
their disgust that the herd had discovered their 
approach by some means, and were now in full 
flight and just entering the forest. But about a 
hundred yards off, midway between themselves 
and the herd, was a single animal which ap- 
peared to be moving along very slowly. This 
they at once determined to attack, and ran for- 
ward, one on each side of it. As they came 
near they saw, what the long grass had con- 
cealed from them, that there was a baby ele- 
phant toddling beside the other, which was its 
mother, and this made the progress of the pair 
very slow. 

All wild animals are very brave when in de- 
fense of their young, and the more ferocious 
they are by nature, the more dangerous are they 
under these circumstances. 

In the present instance, however, the plant- 
ers were well armed, and knew how to take 
care of themselves; and it was as well that 
they did, for as soon as the mother elephant 
became aware that she was being followed, she 
wheeled round, getting between her calf and the 
pursuers, and trumpeted shrilly ; then suddenly 
she charged straight down at them, but alas! 
this was just what they wanted; for when she 
was within a few yards of one of them they 
both fired, and without a groan she fell, dead, 
shot through the brain. 

They had almost forgotten the existence of 
the calf, when suddenly a round, black object 
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dashed past them, and took up its position at 
the mother’s side. There it stood, not knowing 
what had occurred, and swung its little trunk 
to and fro. 

“Tt is ashame,” said one of the men. “I 
am truly sorry for this. Anyhow, we ’ll have 
to look after the baby.” 

Saying this, he approached it; but the little 
chap, which was not much bigger than a large 
Newfoundland dog, put down its little head 
and rushed at him, so that he had to jump 
aside. He caught it by the ear, and held on 
to it for a little while; but it was evident that 
it would require several men to manage it. 

By this time two or three coolies appeared 
on the scene,—now that there was no danger, 
—and a gang of men and ropes were speedily 
brought into requisition, and after much strug- 
gling, screaming, and attempted charging, the 
little orphan was carried down to the bungalow. 

The next question was, what was to be done 
with it? Being so young it would have to be 
fed on milk, of which, unfortunately, there was 
but a very limited supply. But on an estate, 
some fifteen’ miles away, a large number of 
cattle were kept, and the little captive was ac- 
cordingly sent there in 
a bullock-cart. 

A native bullock-cart 
is a somewhat awkward 
contrivance for the con- 
veyance of an elephant, 
and the sides being very 
light it required great 


care to prevent her 
breaking out. Four 
coolies accompanied 


her; and it was very 
amusing to hear them 
coaxing her with fond 
terms of endearment, 
endeavoring to keep her 
quiet, rapidly changing 
their tune, however, 
when the obstreperous 
little animal made a more violent struggle 
than usual, and almost got away from them. 

However, the journey was at last over, and 
Sidney was duly installed in a roomy stable, 
with plenty of sweet-smelling hay for her bed. 
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Upon first entering the stable her actions were 
very curious. She walked round and round 
the four walls, feeling everything with her little 
trunk, which indeed was to her just what fin- 
gers are to a child. 

At first it required half a dozen coolies to 
take her out for a walk, guiding and keeping 
her in the right way; for of course her instinct 
prompted her to rush off and hide herself among 
the coffee-bushes ; but after a little while she 
began to discover that everything was for her 
good, and she became quite docile, following 
her keeper about like a dog. 

There was no prouder lad on the estate than 
Rengan the day he was informed that he was 
to be Sidney’s keeper; and I think all his com- 
panions envied him. But he bore his honors 
well, and certainly looked after his charge de- 
votedly, she, on the other hand, repaying his 
care with profound obedience and affection. 

When Sidney was first brought over, virtually 
in order that she might be fed, the question 
naturally arose as to how she would take her 
nourishment. Of course the proper way for an 
adult elephant to take in water is by means of 
the trunk, which is furnished with two tubes 





“‘THERE IT STOOD, NOT KNOWING WHAT HAD OCCURRED, AND SWUNG ITS LITTLE 
TRUNK TO AND FRO.” 


running its whole length. But when a bow! of 
milk was placed before the baby elephant she 
did not know what to do with it. She dipped 
the tip of her trunk into it, and the lookers on 
thought that there would be no difficulty about 
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her drinking at all since she recognized the 
scent of the nourishment she had been accus- 
tomed to. But she was quite at a loss, and set 
up a roar which seemed quite natural under 
the circumstances, Then some one suggested 
pouring it down her throat from a bottle, and 
this was accordingly tried; and after one or two 
ineffectual attempts she understood. 

She was half starved when this was done, for 
she had had nothing to eat since the death of 
her mother, and her delight at being fed was 
most amusing. The only trouble was that it 
was difficult to satisfy her, and it was feared 
that the change of diet would disagree with 
her; but, fortunately, it had no ill effect. 

One curious thing was that Sidney uttered 
the most tremendous roars whenever she was 
fed, and as long as she was in Ceylon she ap- 
peared never to get over the infantile habit. 
As she grew stronger and bigger her voice 
could be heard all over the country side, and 
strangers used to wonder what the noise was. 

There was a village on the government road 
which ran quite close to the bungalow where 
she was fed, and the district church was situated 
just across the way, and it very often happened 
that during the service people’s attention would 
be distracted by these awful sounds, and a quiet 
smile would go round the congreation as they 
realized that it was our orphan at breakfast. 

It was not very long before her instinct 
guided her in the choice of food, and she 
showed a great partiality for guinea-grass. 
Her keeper used to take her up a disused 
road where this grass grew on both sides, and 
here she spent the day, happy and contented. 
But she seemed to know well enough when 
noon arrived, and if Rengan ever delayed 
taking her to the bungalow for her drink, she 
would become restless and refuse to eat. 

Rengan was proud of the intelligence of his 
charge, and would always tell me what had 
taken place, whenever I passed in looking over 
the estate. 

Of course it was only natural that we should 
all make a pet of her. I generally slipped a 
banana or a biscuit or something else eatable 
into my pocket, so that she learned to recognize 
me very soon, and when I came in sight would 
throw up her little trunk as if sniffing the air, 


and then with a trumpeting sound she would 
trot down the road to meet me. Of course her 
keen scent at once told her where the banana 
was and her trunk would search for it; and | 
had many pockets torn by her efforts to ex- 
tract what may have been in them. 

Sidney had a peculiar caressing manner with 
her, with any one she knew. She would pass 
her trunk over them, and then lean against 
them, evidently with great pleasure to herself. | 
have often, when she has been pushing thus 
against me, endeavored to force her away, but 
so chunky and sturdy was she that it was like 
attempting to move some great boulder. 

Another trick of hers was to twist her trunk 
around my leg near the ankle, and then sud- 
denly to heave, lifting the foot into the air, as 
if uprooting a tree. 

Sidney’s restlessness was an extraordinary 
thing. She never seemed to be still for a mo- 
ment, a restlessness, I fear, not confined solely 
to elephants, as many parents know. She was 
continually either shifting her weight from one 
foot to the other, or swaying from side to side, 
and when not feeding, her trunk would be 
swinging like a pendulum. 

Her daily bath afforded her great enjoyment. 
A broad, shallow stream, with a sandy bottom, 
flowed through the estate, and in a large pool 
Rengan used to scrub her down every day. 
Of course he went into the water also, and she 
would lie down and roll, sometimes with all 
four legs in the air, but always keeping the 
tip of her trunk out of the water so that she 
might have air to breathe. When she had 
done enough of this sort of nonsense, accord- 
ing to Rengan’s idea, he used to make her 
come out and lie down on a sand-bar, and then 
he would scrub her down,— a process of which 
she seemed highly to approve,— after which 
she would be once more washed down, and 
then she would trot off beside her keeper, both 
clean and glistening, and remain a short while 
in her stable, whilst he went off for his dinner. 
He used to bring her back a handful of boiled 
rice, usually rolled up in a banana leaf, which 
she received with great satisfaction. 

With all her virtues Sidney had one weakness, 
and that was for the pimnakku, that is, oil-cake, 
upon which the working bullocks are fed. When 
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of good quality this is sweet and not unpleas- 
ant, and most nourishing for cattle. Tubs are 
placed near the cattle-sheds and filled up with 
water into which pinnakku has been previously 
soaked, and this is drunk by them in a porridge- 
like consistency. One fine day, Sidney, in the 
spirit of inquisitiveness, inserted her trunk into 
a tub, and fished out a lump of pinnakku, which 
she munched with great delight ; and ever after 
that she would, on her way to bed, sneak off 
to the tubs, and take 
possession of them, 
keeping the bullocks 
at a distance until she 
had had what she 
wanted. The Indian 
bullocks have long, 
sharp horns, which 
they do not hesitate 
to use on occasion, 
and very few strangers 
would care to get be- 
tween them and their 
food; but no such 
thought of fear ever 
entered the little ele- 
phant’s heart, and she 
simply remained mis- 
tress of the situation. 
The cattle-keepers used 
to enjoy the fun and en- 
courage her; but of course 
if the Aanghany, the headman, 
came by and saw her she was 
packed off to very quickly. 

As may be supposed, the children 
of the neighboring coffee-planters were 
very much interested in the little animal, 
and never lost an opportunity of visiting and 
She took all these attentions with 


bed 


feeding her. 
the greatest good nature, and would receive 
a banana from a child’s little fingers with the 
utmost gentleness. Then of course the inevi- 
table ride had to be taken by the little tots, 
who would afterward go away delighted with 
“dear Sidney.” 

Their greatest amusement was to watch the 
process of giving her milk, and their merry peals 
of laughter did one good to listen to. The 
ejaculations of the ayahs, who seemed to find 
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as much pleasure in watching this scene as did 
their little charges, were very characteristic 

and their comments and by-talk to the children 
as the little lad who assisted Rengan handed 
him bottle after bottle were very funny. Cer- 
tainly the opening of Sidney’s cavernous jaws 
and the quantity of milk she swallowed were 


enough to amuse and astonish any one. 
There was one thing that Sidney never got 
used to—and that was a dog. 


She disliked 





AND THE 


‘THE OPENING OF SIDNEY'S CAVERNOUS JAWS 
QUANTITY OF MILK SHE SWALLOWED WERE 
ENOUGH TO ASTONISH ANY ONE.” 


the whole tribe, possibly because they would 
come sniffing around her heels; but so long as 
one was there it was impossible to do anything 
with her. I have seen men who have come 
over with one or two fox-terriers get so nervous 
at the rage she would get into when they yelped 
and snapped at her that they would retire and 
take their dogs with them. But in her greatest 
fury (and she used to get very boisterous under 
such circumstances) she would never show the 
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slightest anger toward any one of us who knew 
her, and I have often taken her by the ear, and 
led her away without resistance when she was 
in the midst of one of her tantrums. 

Four years passed by, and Sidney began to 
grow very big and heavy, and gave every prom- 
ise of being a handsome animal, docile and 
tractable. When she was sent for to the bun- 
galow, which was generally done when visitors 
were there, she began to know that it was for 
the purpose of being admired, and would un- 
hesitatingly turn up the avenue leading to the 
garden and find her way up to the side ve- 
randa, where she was duly petted and fed. 





“THE CHILDREN OF THE NEIGHBORING COFFEE-PLANTERS NEVER LOST AN OPPORTUNITY 


OF VISITING AND FEEDING HER.’ 


The amount of fruit she would eat was un- 
known; she never was known to refuse any. 
Generally some male visitor would show his 
agility by vaulting onto her back, a perform- 
ance which never seemed to disturb her in the 
least. 

Sidney’s increased girth began to show pain- 
fully in the matter of doorways, as she found it 
difficult to squeeze her fat sides through when 
invited, as she was occasionally, to come in. 
Nothing seemed to disturb her, and she ap- 
peared to be quite as much at home taking a 
guava or avocado pear from the hand of her 
hostess at the tiffin table as accepting a banana 
from her keeper in the grass-field. 


Her extreme delicacy of skin was always a 
source of wonderment to us. It would appear 
very thick and fleshy when grasped at the folds, 
but upon the surface the scratch of a dead 
twig would leave a mark. Flies and mosquitos 
worried her very much, and it seemed a step 
beyond animal instinct to see her pick out a 
leafy branch, break it off and use it as a chowry 
for brushing them off her sides. The skin of 
the ears was most delicate, the veins rising in 
them plainly to the eye, and they were ever 
flapping to and fro, alive to the slightest sound. 

The wonderful power of the trunk was a never- 
failing surprise to us. Its extreme sensitive- 
ness, and yet its great 
strength, showed how 
well supplied it must 
have been with nerves. 
It was always moving, 
always feeling or smell- 
ing, or carrying some- 
thing, and the little sort 
of finger-tip seemed the 
center of sensibility. I 
remember well that she 
would never allow us to 
touch it and she guard- 
ed it with great care 
folding it up if she 
thought it was in any 
danger. It is said by 
the natives that an ele- 
phant deprived of this 
trunk-tip is like a man deprived of his sight, 
so helpless does it become. 

But this happy state of things could not go 
on forever. One sad day a certain sea-captain 
who had heard of Sidney came up from the 
port of Colombo and offered her owner a sub- 
stantial sum for her, and to the regret of 
every one she was marched off and taken on 
board his ship, to be sold, presumably, to some 
circus. Doubtless she now adorns some great 
show, and is the flower of the caravan. I have 
looked for her in vain so far, but some day she 
and I who knew each other so well in the 
distant palm-girt island of Ceylon, may meet 
unexpectedly among new scenes and faces. 
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By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


WHILE Aunty was reading a story one night, 
To good little Oliver’s smiling delight, 
She came upon something remarkably queer 
That good little Oliver wondered to hear. 


And this was the something she placidly read : 

“ Jane Ann then determined to enter the shed ; 

And cautiously dropping her eyes on the floor, 

They fell on the snake which had caught them 
before.” 


Interruption was rude, the dear child had 


been taught, 
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So he said not a word, but he thought, and 
he thought ; 

And the longer he pondered, the stranger 
it grew — 

The thing that Jane Ann was reported to do. 


He felt of his eyes with mysterious doubt, 


And wondered how she could have taken 
hers out; 

And how —this was really what puzzled 
him more — 

They could fall on a thing which had caught 


them before. 
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WE are often told 
how the creatures 
that people wood- 
land and meadow, 
brook and bog, live 
always happily to- 
gether, without strife 
or suffering ; but we 
have only to open 
our eyes and look 
about us to see 
what a mistake this 
is. We soon discover 
that in the happy 
world of animals 
there is much cruelty 
and sorrow, just as 
there is in the happy 
world of men. 
Watch yonder 
pretty butterfly, as 
he flits joyously 
about in the sun- 
shine. What a care- 
less, merry sort of 
life his seems to be! 
But wait a moment! 
Here comes a bird 
along and gobbles 
our poor butterfly 
in a twinkling. The 
small bird has hardly 
time to swallow his prey when down swoops a 
fierce hawk and seizes him in turn. And so it is 
with all walking or flying or swimming crea- 
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SPRAYS OF THREE VARIETIES OF 
THORN-BUSHES, SHOWING THORNS 
ON THE STEMS. 
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THEIR ENEMIES. 





By THomas H. Kearney, JR. 


tures, the rule being that the stronger and larger 
live at the expense of the smaller and weaker. 

Yet Nature does not leave the least of her 
children quite unprotected. Instead, she sends 
them forth into the world, each with some kind 
of weapon or armor wherewith to defend it- 
self. She has given the wasp a sting, and the 
rattlesnake poisoned fangs. Birds have sharp 
beaks, dogs strong teeth to bite withal, and cats 
have claws to scratch with. The armadillo 
goes about with a coat of mail on his back 
made of hard, bony plates, while the porcupine 
bristles with sharp-pointed quills. 








LEAF FROM A BRAMBLE-BUSH, SHOWING THORNS ON THE STEMS 


AND ON THE CENTRAL RIB OF LEAF. 
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So much for the ways of animals. But have 
plants likewise their enemies? Yes, there are 
a thousand things that threaten the well-being, 
and even the life, of every tree and shrub and 
lowly herb. ‘Too much heat, or too little, works 
great harm to plants. Then there are all man- 
ner of wasting diseases caused by other tiny 
plants called fungi and bacteria. Many large 
animals, as horses and cows and sheep, live 
by grazing the herbage and grass or browsing 
the foliage of trees and shrubs. Of course 
they greatly injure the plants they feed upon, 
and therefore many plants are in one way or 
another protected against such attacks. 

Did you ever stop to think why 
thistles are so well armed with sharp 


ols 
prickles, or why the ugly roadside re 
Wey 


nettles are furnished with stinging hairs ? be 


Notice cattle grazing in a field where 
thistles or nettles grow; see how 
careful they are to let those dis- 
agreeable plants alone. That is 
the reason for the stings and the 
spines. See this honey-locust tree 
bristling with its horrid array of 
three-pointed thorns. What ani- 
mal is brave enough to try to rob 
it of its leaves or great pods? 
Hawthorns, too, and rose-bushes 
and blackberry briers, all have 
their sharp little swords and daggers 
to defend themselves against 
browsing animals. 

Out on the wide, hot deserts 
of Arizona and New Mexico 
those odd plants, the cacti, grow 
in great numbers. Some of 
them take strange shapes —tall, 
fluted columns, branching cande- 
labra, or mere round balls, like 
the melon-cactus. They are al- 
most the only plants that grow in 
some parts of that country, and 
there is always plenty of sap in- 
side their tough skins. To the hun- 
gry and thirsty creatures that roam 
those dreary wastes in search of 
food and water they are very tempt- 
ing. Were they not in some way 
protected, these cacti would soon be 


BLACK-BERRY VINE. 


entirely destroyed. But Nature has made them 
to be like strong forts or great armored battle- 
ships among plants. They are guarded by all 
sorts of sharp spines and prickles and fine hairs 
that burn when they get into the flesh. 

Besides the large grazing animals, there are 
smaller enemies — insects and the like — that 
injure plants by eating holes in their leaves, or 
by feeding upon the delicate petals of the 
flower. Many are the ways plants have of 
guarding against these little destroyers. One 
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of the 
means of self-de- 


oddest 


fense is that used 
by a plant of 
southern Europe 
— the Serratula, 
a sort of cousin 
ofourshowy pur- 
ple blazing-star. 
This plant has a 
bitter foe in the 
shape of a small beetle 
that eats its flowers. 
These are in heads, 
like the heads of thistles, 
the blossoms being protected 
on the outside by circles of 
thick scales. When he can succeed 
in getting at them, the hungry beetle 
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bites right through the protecting scales and 
into the heart of the flowers. 

While the plant is in blossom drops of sweet 
honey form on the scales. This attracts num- 
bers of ants, who are very fond of it. But 
should a beetle come flying toward the flower- 
head, the ants stop feeding, rear upon their 
hind Jegs, and open their strong jaws, all ready 
for battle. Then Mr. Beetle usually finds he 
has important business in another direction, 
and takes himself off. Thus, instead of de- 
fending itself against robbers, the Serratula 
has a troop of soldiers to fight for it, and 
pays them for their setvices with honey. 

Certain handsome acacias that grow in tropi- 
cal countries guard themselves in like manner 
against insects that eat their leaves. These 
plants are armed with strong thorns, each thorn 
having a hole at its base. Near these hollows 
are tiny reservoirs of honey. A great, fierce ant 
lives in each hole, feeding upon the honey, and 





A GROUP OF CACTI, SHOWING THE SPINES AND NEEDLES 
BY WHICH THEY ARE PROTECTED. 


altogether having a very good time of it. But 
should some other insect. venture upon the 
plant in search of food, out. pop the war-like 





ants and soon drive him away. Plants and 
insects, you see, make very fair alliances with 
each other. 

The daintiest feeders in the insect-world are 
not satisfied with such poor fare as leaves and 
petals, but must live upon the honey and the 
pollen in the blossoms. Possibly some may 
ask here, “What is pollen?” Well, take a 
wild rose or an apple-blossorm, and look at its 
golden heart. You will discover that it is made 
up of circles of what look like small yellow 
balls set upon slender white stalks. These yel- 
low balls are the anthers. They are like tiny 
boxes divided into two compartments. This 
can be seen better in the lily, which has much 
larger anthers, and only six of them. Anthers 
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hold the poilen, which looks like a fine yellow 
dust. If you take a peep at a grain of pollen 
under the microscope, however, you will find 
it very different from a mere particle of dust; 
on the contrary, it is a living cell, more full of 
activity and motion than any other part of the 
plant. 

Now, in order that a plant may ripen seeds, 
and so give rise to new plants, it is necessary 
that some of this pollen should fall upon the 
pistil. The pistil, or pistils,—for there are often 
more than one,—are in the very center of the 
fiower. It is the lower part of the pistil that ri- 
pens into fruit, whether dry pod, or nut, or juicy 
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berry, after the blos- 
som has withered away. 
For some reason— we 
do not know just why 
—the plant is more 
apt to ripen seed when the 
pistil of one flower gets its 
pollen from the anthers of 
another. It is better still 
if the other flower is on a 
separate plant. 

Pollen is sometimes car- 
ried from one flower to an- 
other by the wind. This is the 
case with grasses and sedges, as 
well as with trees, such as oaks 
and pines. The showers of “yel- 
low dust” one reads of in the news- 
% papers sometimes are the pollen of 
Hy, pine-trees carried by high winds 
M, from the great pine forests of North 
| Carolina. 


/ a 

I) But a great many plants, instead 
fi of trusting to anything so uncertain 
' as the wind, make insects, or even 
\ humming-birds, do this useful work 


for them. Who has not watched a 
bumblebee as he buzzes about in 
his self-important way, all covered 
THE BLOOM = wth yellow pollen, like a dusty mil- 
AND FLYING 
POLLEN OF THE Jer? Insects are much too shrewd 
PINE-TREE. fi ; ss 4 
to do this work without being paid 
for it. Something for nothing is not nature’s 
rule. So each blossom that wishes to attract 
insects to carry its pollen keeps on hand a store 
of good, sweet honey of which they come in 
search. Sometimes the plant even lets its insect 
guests eat a little of its pollen, as there is not 
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much danger of their eat- 

ing all of it. Thus, insects visit 

flowers for purely selfish reasons, 
without the least intention of doing 
the plant good by carrying its pollen. 

Sometimes flowers are visited by uninvited 
guests — insects that rob them of honey or pollen, 
without doing them any service in return. Such 
thievish insects must be kept out of the flowers, 
if possible. For this purpose, all sorts of curi- 
ous traps and safeguards are to be found in 
different plants. Wingless insects, such as ants, 
that can reach the blossoms only by crawling 
toilsomely up the stems, are usually most to be 
feared. They are so small that they can get 
to the part of the flower where the honey is 
stored without touching the anthers, and con- 
sequently without getting any pollen on them- 
selves. Even if they should get dusted, the 
pollen is almost sure to be lost in the long 
journey down the stem and up to the flowers 
of another plant. Not only crawling insects, 
but small flying creatures that can reach the 
honey in the blossom without touching the an- 
thers, must be guarded against. 

Plants of certain families hold in their stems 
and leaves sticky juice of a milky-white appear- 
ance, which flows out plentifully when the stem 
is cut or broken, and soon hardens as it be- 
comes exposed to the air. Of this character is 
the sap of the india-rubber tree, from which so 
many useful articles are made. The common 
wayside milkweed and the lettuce-plant are 
well supplied with such “ milk.” Very slight 
wounds in the outer skin of the plant, such as 
the feet of small insects would make, are enough 
to cause a flow of this sticky fluid. What is 
the consequence to the unsuspecting visitor who 
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is crawling up the 
stem toward the flow- 
ers? He is caught in 
the flow of this treach- 
erous sap, which hardens 
about him ere he can get 
away, and holds him fast, to 
die a wretched death. Plants 
with milky juice are not easily 
the victims of robber insects. 
Some plants—the catch- 
flies for example —have their 
stems and leaves covered with 
sticky hairs that catch and hold 
intruders before they can reach 
the blossoms. Next time you are 
in the country look for the snap- 
dragon catch-fly. You will find it 
in almost any field or roadside at 
the beginning of summer. It is not 
at all a showy plant —in fact, is 
rather weedy-looking. Its flowers 
are small and white, opening at 
dusk and closing in the daytime. 
The curious thing about it is that 
there is a dark-brown sticky band 
around the stems, between each 
two of the upper joints. Here 
may be seen sticking small par- 
ticles of sand, and sometimes tiny 
insects caught in the act of trying 
to rob the plant. Some botanists 
think that these plants with sticky 
hairs that catch insects in self- 
defense are a connecting link 
between ordinary plants and in- 


THE SNAP-DRAG- 
ON CATCH-FLY, 
SHOWING TINY 
INSECTS CAUGHT 
UPON THE 
STICKY BAND OF 
THE STEMS. 


sect-feeders, such as the sundew 
and the Venus’s fly-trap. 

In September some of you may chance to 
come across the cup-plant, growing on river- 
banks and in rich bottom-lands. It is a tall, 
leafy plant with yellow flower-heads much like 
asunflower. Look carefully at the upper leaves 
of the cup-plant, and you will see how it gets 
its name. These are set opposite one another 
on the stem, and are joined together by their 
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bases. In this way little basins or cups ar 
formed that will hold rain-water a long time. 
Master Insect, out on a foraging trip, climb 
up the stems of the cup-plant, expecting t 
find a good meal awaiting him in the flower 
at the top. But as he gets near the end of 
his journey, unless he is very careful he tumbles 
into one of these cups of water, and then ther 
is one thief less in the world. If you peep int 








THE CUP-SHAPED LEAVES, FILLED WITH 
INSECTS. 
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the leafy cups, you are very apt to find dead 
insects in them, just as in the pitchers of the 
sidesaddle-flower. Only, so far as we know, the 
cup-plant does not feed upon the insects it 
drowns. 

Often there are contrivances in the blossoms 
themselves for keeping out unwelcome visitors. 
Have you ever peeped into the pretty blos- 
soms of the trailing arbutus? If so, you will 
have noticed that the “throat” of the flower, 
where the spreading border narrows into the 
slender tube, is practically closed by delicate 
hairs. Many different plants have some such 
arrangement of hairs in their blossoms. They 
are believed to be a means of keeping insects, 
not useful to the plant, from the honey-reservoirs. 

Everybody knows the quaint orange and yel- 
low flowers of the toad-flax —“ butter-and-eggs” 
the country children call it. These blossoms 
have the throat closed by a curious orange- 
colored “ palate.” Now the large flying-insects 
that the toad-flax intends shall carry its pollen 
can pull down this palate without difficulty, and 
so reach the honey in the spur of the blossom, 
getting dusted with pollen as they pass the 
anthers. But the little crawling or flying crea- 
tures that seek to rob the flower can’t get in at 
all, the palate being too heavy for their small 
strength. The quaint monkey-flower that grows 
in the marshes, the snapdragon so common in 
old-fashioned gardens, the blue skullcap, and 
numbers of other plants, have their flowers pro- 
tected by palates. 

A kind of jewel-weed that inhabits the moun- 
tains of India has learned a very clever way of 
keeping robber insects from its flowers. This 
wily plant provides little reservoirs of honey 
among its leaves. Consequently when an ant, 
for instance, starts up the stem, bent on filching 
honey from the blossoms, he finds he can get 
what he wants without going so far. People 
who have seen this plant as it grows in its na- 
tive mountains say there are always numbers 
of ants around the honey-places among the 
leaves, while the blossoms are quite free from 
them. 

Such are a few of the many wonderful ways 
plants have of defending themselves against 
their enemies. To tell of them all would fill 
the pages of St. NICHOLAs for months to come. 


VoL. XXV.— 9. 


PLANTS AND THEIR 


ENEMIES. 





“BUTTER AND EGGS,” OR TOAD-FLAX. THE BLOSSOMS ARE 
PROTECTED BY A “PALATE” WHICH MAY BE OPENED ONLY 
BY CERTAIN INSECTS WELCOME TO THE FLOWER. 


For there is hardly a plant, from the loftiest 
tree to the lowliest herb, that has not some 
clever contrivance of its own for protecting 
itself against the enemies of its kind. 





WITH THE 


BLACK PRINCE. 





By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 





CHAPTER I, 
THE KING’S DEER. 


THERE Came a crashing sound, breaking the 
shadowy silence of Longwood forest. 

Crash followed crash, at short intervals, like 
the snapping of dry twigs and bush branches, 
and then came ringing, clear and sweet, three 
notes of a hunting-horn. 

Out into an open glade, where the sunlight 
fell upon the long, green grass of midsummer, 
there bounded a splendid stag — a stag royal, a 
stag of ten — fit to be the antlered monarch of 
the king’s deer in Longwood. 

Three leaps, and then the beautiful animal 
stood still; but as he turned, panting, and low- 
ered his horns, it could be seen that he was 
wounded. The feather of an arrow in his 
flank told how deeply the shaft was driven. 

He was at bay now, and splendid was his 
courage as he stood to battle with his pursuers. 

Again, and nearer, nearer, sounded the horn ; 
for the hunters were coming. 

Out through the leafy barrier of the bushes 
at the edge of the glade bounded three eager 
deerhounds, one after another. Large dogs 
they were, brown-haired, lop-eared. Their bay- 
ing had chimed in with the music of the horn. 
Better for them it were if one of the hunts- 
men had been there to hold them from their 
haste; for there is danger for any who rush 
rashly in upon a stag at bay. 

Loud voices and the thud of galloping hoofs 
told that the hunters were close at hand; but 
they were too late in arriving. The foremost 
hound dashed fiercely on, his white teeth show- 
ing, and his eyes flashing with green light; but 
the ten-tined antlers passed under him and were 
lifted swiftly. 

Away the hound was hurled, pierced fatally, 
and then a sudden side-stroke disabled the sec- 
ond of the four-footed assailants. The third 
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paused, lifting a fore foot doubtfully as he 
glanced from one to the other of his unlucky 
companions. A whizzing shaft passed over his 
head, and a cloth-yard arrow sped to its mark, 
inside the shoulder of the deer. The spreading 
antlers plowed the sod for a moment, and then 
all was over. A tall, powerful-looking man, 
who came riding up, sprang from his horse, and 
stood by the wounded dogs, exclaiming : 

“ These short-legged galloways have cost us 
two hounds! We had better stalk a deer than 
run him, unless we have swifter steeds.” 

“ Stalking must serve our turn, now the dogs 
are gone,” growled a shorter man who had 
come up and now stood beside him. “I would 
the legs of our nags had been longer! ” 

They were rough-looking men, and they 
spoke in the burred Saxon-English of Warwick- 
shire five hundred years ago. It was another 
tongue from any now spoken in England. 

The galloways, of whose legs they had com- 
plained, were the undersized and shaggy-maned 
horses they had ridden in that hunt. Such were 
plentiful then, but none other could be had save 
by those who could pay large prices. 

“Fools are we,” remarked another man. 
“ And mayhap the horn-blast has gone to the 
wrong ears with token of our doings. That was 
thy blowing, Guy the Bow.” 

“ And what care we?” responded the tall 
hunter. “’T is long since there has been a 
royal keeper in any wood of Arden Forest. 
Earl Warwick himself never hunts as far to the 
north as this. There ’s no harm in a horn, and 
I like well the sound, and the baying o’ the 
dogs. We'll not again hear either very soon.” 

Others had now come up, but they said little. 
They lifted their game to the back of one of 
the galloways. The arrows were carefully ex- 
tracted, cleaned, and restored to the quivers of 
their owners. The men were all stalwart fel- 
lows, and the bows they carried were tremen- 
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dous weapons. When unstrung, such a bow 
would rest upon a man’s foot and touch his 
nose, and only a strong and practised arm could 
bend one. Besides the bows, they carried 
short, two-edged swords hanging at their belts, 
in which were also stuck broad-bladed knives or 
daggers. They wore no armor except light 
headpieces of steel, and their garments appeared 
to be made of leather. The body-coats were 
like leather blouses, soiled and worn. They 
wore leggings of deerskin, but several were 
barefooted. 






***IN THE KING’S NAME, WHAT DO YE?’” 


A brave-looking dozen were these hunters 
of Longwood. Their faces were not evil, and 
their talk was that of kindly men fond of ad- 
venture and of sport, but caring little whose 
deer they were taking. 

The carcass of the stag had been bound to one 
of the horses, and the hunters were mounting, 
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when a loud shout came from under the near- 
est oaks, 
“ Ho there! 
King’s deer?” 
“ Stand for your lives, men !” 
the Bow. “I’ll not be taken!” 


Halt! What do ye, killing the 


exclaimed Guy 


“ Nor I!” roared a burly hunter at his side ; 
“but—it ’s young Neville of Wartmont. | 
could not strike him.” 

Only five men came nding out from under 
the trees, but they were all well mounted, and 
were better armed than were 

Every 


the hunters. 
man of them wore linked 
mail, with shield and lance and 
sword, while at every saddle- 


Their hel- 
mets were open in front, and the face of the 
foremost rider was that of a beardless boy. It 
was a very he 
raised his hand as he again demanded : 
“In the king’s name, what do ye ?” 
“ We be free men,” said Guy, sturdily. “ Little 
reason has thy father’s son to question our acts.” 
“Why not?” came back. “ Yonder stag is 
a death-warrant for every man of you! 
“ Not so,” exclaimed the burly hunter. “I 


bow hung a mace or battle-ax. 


resolute face, however, and 


’ 
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am Ben o’ Coventry, and we all stand by Guy 


the Bow. Will thy mail shirt keep out a cloth- 
yard shaft, Richard Neville of Wartmont ?” 

An arrow was on every bowstring at that 
moment ; but Guy the Bow spoke again. 

“Thou art a boy, Richard Neville,” he said. 
“T will tell thee somewhat thou shouldst know. 
Thou hast only the ruins of thy tower to dwell 
in; but when Earl Mortimer claimed thy fa- 
ther’s barony, and sent his men to put his sen- 
eschal in holding, the yeomen of Wartmont and 
Longwood, and more from further on in Arden, 
stood by the Neville. The Mortimer raided 
our holdings, burning house and barn. He lost 
his head years on, and thy uncle is Earl of War- 
wick; but the bowmen of these parts had be- 
come used to taking Earl Mortimer’s deer.” 

“They are the king’s deer now,” said Rich- 
ard. “ Ye know that well.” 

“ They bear no mark,” grumbled Ben, lower- 
ing his bow. “ We ’ll call that stag for Morti- 
mer, this day, in spite of the Neville. Take us 
not. Go back to your tower.” 

“ My young lord,” was spoken in a low voice 
from among the men in mail behind him, “let 
them alone. They are thine own men. It’s 
only a deer more or less. There are foes 
enough. Hark to Ben once more.” 

‘“‘T heard thee, sir,” said Ben, gratefully. 
“ He might do well to heed thy saying; but 
let him now hear what Guy may tell him.” 

“ My young Lord of Wartmont,” said Guy, 
“T had verily thought to go and see thee this 
day. Knowest thou not that Clod of Lee, the 
Club of Devon, has been heard from this side 
the Avon? He was one of Mortimer’s men, 
and he hateth thee and thine. He is a wolf’s 
head, by all law. He and his outlaws would 
find at Wartmont much that such as they 
would seek. Go in haste and hold thy tower 
against them, if thou canst, and bother not thy- 
self with a free hunt and a nag-load of venison.” 

“Thou art no king’s forester,” added Ben 
of Coventry. ‘These are times when a man 
may let well enough alone.” 

“He speaks truly,” whispered Richard’s 
mailed adviser. ‘ Ride we to the castle as fast 


as we may. Thy mother—” 
“ Not a dozen swordsmen are at the Mount 
“ My mother is unpro- 


» 


exclaimed Richard. 
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tected! Guy the Bow, I thank thee for thy 
warning. What care I for afew deer? Only, 
watch thou and thy men; for the earl sends 
soon to put this part of the shire under close 
forest law. None may escape if work like this 
go on then.” 

“ Thou art right, my young lord,” responded 
Guy; “but the yeomen of Longwood have no 
fellowship with the wolves of Devon and Corn- 
wall. It is said, too, that there be savage 
Welsh among these outlaws that spare neither 
woman nor child. Ride thou with speed, and 
God be with thee! Well for thee that they are 
not bowmen, like thy neighbors.” 

“ Haste, my lord!” cried another of Rich- 
ard’s men. “ There are many women and there 
are children at the tower.” 

“On! On!” shouted Richard ; but his face 
was white, as he wheeled his horse southward. 

Very terrible was the name which had been 
won by some of the robber bands of England. 
They had been more numerous during the 
reign of Edward the Second. His son, Edward 
the Third, had been only fourteen years of age 
when he was crowned, and it was several years 
more before he became really king. Ever since 
then he had striven with only moderate suc- 
cess to restore order throughout his realm. 
Several notable bodies of savage marauders 
were still to be heard from only too fre- 
quently, while in many districts the yeomen 
paid as little attention to the forest laws as if 
they had been Robin Hood’s merry men of 
Sherwood. This was not the case upon the 
lands of the great barons, but only where there 
was no armed force at hand to protect the 
game. The poachers were all the safer every- 
where because of the strong popular feeling 
in their favor, and because any informer who 
should give the life of a man for that of a deer 
might thenceforth be careful how he ventured 
far into the woods. He was a mark for an ar- 
row from a bush, and not many cared to risk 
the vengeance of the woodsmen. 

On rode the young Neville and his four 
men-at-arms; but hardly had they disappeared 
among the forest glades before Ben of Coven- 
try turned upon his galloway to ask: 

“Guy the Bow, what thinkest thou? The 
Wartmont boy spoke not unkindly. There be 
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kith and kin of: the forest men at the tower. 
What if the Club of Lee should reach the moat 
and find the gate open? ’T is a careless time.” 
“ Hang up the stag and follow!” at once 
commanded Guy, captain of the hunt. “We 
have taken three the day. There will be veni- 
son at every hearth. If only for his father’s 
sake — ” 

“We are not robbers, Guy the Bow,” inter- 
rupted another of his followers. “ We are true 
men. ’T will be a wolf hunt instead of a deer 
hunt. I like it well.” 

They strung up the stag to a bough of a tree, 
and then wheeled with a shout and galloped 
away as merrily as if they had started another 
hart royal. 

Three long miles away, easterly from the 
glade where the stag had fallen, the forest 
ended; and beyond the scattered dignities of 
its mighty oaks lay a wide reach of farm-land. 
The fields were small, except some that seemed 
set aside for pastures and meadows. There 
were well-grown but not very well-kept hedges. 
There were a few farm-houses, with barns and 
ricks. Nearly in the center rose a craggy hill, 
and at the foot of this clustered a small hamlet. 
It was a sign of the troubles that Edward the 
Third had striven to quell that all along the 
outer border of the hamlet ran the tattered 
remnants of what once had been a strong line 
of palisades and a deep ditch. 

The hill was the Wart Mount, and on its 
crest were massive walls with a high, square 
tower at one corner. Viewed from a distance, 
they seemed to be a baronial stronghold. On 
a nearer approach, however, it could be seen 
that the beauty and strength of Wartmont had 
been marred by fire, and that much of it needed 
rebuilding. Some repairs had been made on the 
tower itself. Its gateway, with moat and bridge, 
was in fair condition for defense. More than one 
road led across the open country toward the 
castle; but the highway was from the east, and 
travelers thereon were hidden from sight by the 
hill. 

There was a great stir in the village, for a 
man came riding at full speed from one of the 
farm-houses, shouting loudly as he passed the 
old palisades : 

“To the hill! 


To the castle! The wolves 
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of Devon are nigh! They have wasted Black 
Tom’s place, and have slain every soul!” 

The warning had already traveled fast and 
far, and from each of the farm-houses loaded 
wains, droves of cattle, horses, sheep, were hur- 
rying toward the hill. Women, with their chil- 
dren, came first, weeping and praying. 

Far away, on the southerly horizon, arose a 
black cloud of smoke to tell of the end of 
Black Tom’s wheat-stacks and hay-stacks. 

“Aye! Aye!” mourned an old woman. 
“Tt ’s gone wi’ fire! Alas! And the good 
king is in Flanders the day, and his people 
are harried as if they had no king.” 

“It’s like the old time,” said another, “when 
all the land was wasted. I mind the telling o’ 
what the Scots did for the north counties till 
the king drave them across the border.” 

Well kept were the legends that were told 
from one generation to another in the days 
when there were no books or newspapers ; and 
they were now rehearsed rapidly, while the af- 
frighted farm-people fled from their threatened 
homes, as their ancestors had many a time 
been compelled to do. Still they all seemed 
to have great faith in the castle, and to believe 
that when once there, they would be safe. 

The rider who brought the news did not 
pause in the village, but rode on, and dis- 
mounted at the bridge over the moat. Not 
stopping to hitch his panting horse, he strode 
into the open portal, sending his loud mes- 
sage of evil omen through the corridor beyond. 
Voice after voice took up the cry and carried 
it up through the tower and out into the castle- 
yard, till it seemed to find weird echoes among 
the half-ruined walls. At no place were these 
altogether broken down. ‘There was no breach 
in them. Large parts of the old structures were 
still roofed over, and along the battlements there 
quickly appeared the forms of old and young, 
peering out eagerly to see whatever there might 
be to see upon the lowland. 

There were very few men, apparently ; but in 
the lower rooms of the tower there were quickly 
clanking sounds, as shields and weapons and 
armor were taken down from their places. 

A large open area was included within the 
outer walls, and there was room for quadrupeds 
as well as for human beings. Still there was a 
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promise of close crowding, if all the fugitives 
on the roads were to be provided for. 

Gathered now in the village street was a 
motley crowd of men. They were by no means 
badly armed, but they seemed to have no com- 
mander, and their hurried councils were of all 
sorts. Most seemed to favor a general retreat 
to the castle, but against this course was urged 
the fact that the marauders had not yet ar- 
rived, nor had all the people from the farms. 

“ Men!” exclaimed a portly woman with a 
scythe in her strong hands, “could ye not 
meet them at the palisades? Bar the gap with 
a wain. There are bows and crossbows among 
ye. Fight them there!” 

“We could never hold them there,” came 
doubtfully from one of the men. “ They ’d 
find gaps enough. It’s only a stone wall can 
stop them.” 

“They ’ll plunder the village,” the woman 
said, 

“Better that than the blood of us all,” re- 
sponded the man. “ We are few. Would the 
young lord were here with his men-at-arms!” 

“ He rode to the north the morn,” she was 
told. “Only four were with him. The rest are 
far away with the earl. A summons came, 
telling that the Scots were over the border.” 

“ Could not the north counties care for them- 
selves, without calling on the midlands?” 
grumbled the woman. 

At that moment there came a terrified shriek 
from the road-gap in the palisades. The last 
of several wains was passing in, and all the 
street was thronged with cattle. 

“They come! They come!” screamed the 
women by that wain. “Oh, that they gat 
so nigh, and none to see! It’s over with us 
the day! Yon is the Club, and his men are 
many!” 

Partly mounted, but some of them on foot, a 
wild-looking throng of men came pouring across 
a stubble-field from the southward. It seemed 
as if they might be over a hundred strong. No 
marching order was observed. There was no 
uniformity in their arms. At the head of them 


strode a huge, black-haired, shaggy-bearded 
brute who pore a tremendous club of oak, 
bound at its heavier end with a thick ring of 
He laughed and shouted as he came, as 


iron. 
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if with a savage pleasure over the wild deeds 
he had done and the prospect before him. 

“Short work!” he roared to those behind 
him. “ Burn all yecannot take. And then for 
the hills o’ Wales! But we ’ll harry as we go!” 

Other things he said that sounded as if he 
had an especial grudge against the king and 
against all who, like the Nevilles, had been his 
strong personal adherents. 

The castle gateway was thronged, so that 
getting in was slow, but the yard was already 
filling fast. So were the rooms of the tower, 
and such as remained of the ruined buildings. 
Everywhere were distress and terror, except 
upon one face just inside the portal. 

Tall and stately was Maud Neville, the wid- 
owed lady of Wartmont Castle. Her hair was 
white, but she was as erect as a pine, and all 
who looked into her resolute face might well have 
taken courage. Some seemed to do so, and 
around her gathered a score of stalwart retain. 
ers, with shields, axes, and swords. Some who 
had bows were bidden to man the loopholes on 
the second floor, and bide their time. Here, at 
least, if not in the village, there was a captain, 
and she was obeyed. 

“ Men,” she said, “ you know well what wolves 
these are. If they force their way into the 
keep, not one of us will be left to tell the tale.” 

A chorus of loyal voices answered her, and 
the men gripped their weapons. 

So was it on that side of the hill; but on the 
other, toward the east, the highway presented 
another picture. Whether they were friends 
or foemen, there was none to tell; but they 
were a warlike band of horsemen. ‘They were 
not mounted upon low-built galloways, but 
upon steeds of size and strength. The horse- 
men themselves wore mail and carried lances, 
and several of them had vizored helmets. They 
were ten in number, riding two abreast, and 
one of the foremost pair carried a kind of stan- 
dard—a flag upon a long, slender staff. It 
was a broad, square piece of blue silk bunting, 
embroidered with heraldic devices that required 
a skilled reader to interpret them. 

Strangely enough, according to the ideas and 
customs of the times, the rabble that followed 
Clod the Club had also a banner. It wasa 
somewhat tattered affair ; but it must once have 
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been handsome. Its field was broad and white, 
and any eyes could see that its dimmed, worn 
blazon had been intended for three dragons. 
Perhaps the robber chief had reasons of his 
own for marching with a flag which must have 
been found in Wales. It may have aided him 
in keeping at his command some men who 
retained the old fierce hatred of the Welsh for 
the kings of England. 

He and his savages had now reached the 
palisades. The village men retreated slowly 
up the street, while the remainder of those who 
could not fight passed across the drawbridge, 
and entered the castle gate. More than one 
sturdy woman, however, had picked up a pike 
or an ax or a fork, and stood among her kin- 
dred and her neighbors. 

Not all the cattle nor all the wains could be 
cared for; and a shout from the portal sum- 
moned the villagers to make more haste, that 
the gate might be closed behind them. Part 
of them had been too brave and part too irres- 
olute, and there was no soldiership in their man- 
ner of obeying. They were, indeed, almost 
afraid to turn their backs, for arrows were fly- 
ing now. 

Well it was for them that there seemed to 
be so few good archers among the outlaws; for 
down went man after man, in spite of shields or 
of such armor as they had. Better shooting was 
done by the men of Wartmont themselves, and 
the archers in the tower were also plying their 
bows. It was this that made the Club of De- 
von shout to his wolves to charge, for the 
shafts were doing deadly work. 

With loud yells, on they rushed; and further 
retreat was impossible. The foremost fighters 
on each side closed in a desperate strife, and 
the Wartmont farmers showed both skill and 
strength. Half of them carried battle-axes or 
poleaxes, and they plied them for their lives. 
Had it not been for Clod himself, the rush might 
even have been checked; but nothing could 
stand before him. He fought like a wild beast, 
striking down foemen right and left, and mak- 
ing a pathway for his followers. 

Victory for the outlaws would have been 
shortly gained but for the help that came to 
the villagers. 

“ Onward, my men!” shouted Lady Maud, 


as she sprang across the narrow bridge. “ Fol- 
low me! Save your kith and kin!” 

“We will die with you,” cried out her men, 
as they pushed forward, while the archers in 
the tower hurried down to join them. 

Still they were too few; and the white head 
of the brave woman was quickly the center of 
a surging mass, her own men being almost sur- 
rounded by the horde of robbers. 

No shout came up the road. There was no 
sound but the rapid thud of horses’ feet ; but 
suddenly five good lances charged furiously in 
among the wolves. The foremost horseman 
went clean through them, but his horse sank, 
groaniug, as a Welsh pike stabbed him, and his 
rider barely gained his feet as the horse went 
down. Sword in hand, then, he turned to face 
his foes, but he spoke not to them. 

“ Mother!” he shouted, “ I am here!” 

“Thank God for thee, my son!” responded 
the brave woman. “ Thou art but just in time!” 

Dire had been her peril, at that moment, but 
Richard’s presence gave courage to the defend- 
ers, while his charge had staggered the outlaws. 
He was more than a match, with three of his 
dismounted men-at-arms at his side, for the 
foes immediately in front of them. His fourth 
follower lay several yards away, with his steel 
cap beaten in by a blow of the terrible club. 

“Hah! Hah! Hah!” yelled Clod as he 
turned from that victim to press his way to- 
ward young Neville. “ Down with him! Out 
of my path! Give the youngster to me!” 

“Face him, my son!” said Lady Maud. 
“ And heaven’s aid be with thee! Oh, for 
some o’ the good king’s men!” 

“ T have thee!” roared Clod, swinging high 
his club and preparing for a deadly blow. 

Firm as a rock stood the young warrior, rais- 
ing his shield to parry. 

Down came the club, but forward flashed 
the sword with an under-thrust. 

“ Oh, my son!” burst from the lips of the 
Lady of Wartmont. “ My son has fallen! 
Stand firm, men!” 

Fallen, indeed, but so had Clod the Club, 
pierced: through by the sword-thrust; and a 
fierce yell burst from his followers as they 
sprang forward to avenge him. They had 
been faring badly, but they were many and 
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they were desperate. They might even yet 
have broken through the men of the tower 
who had stepped in front of Richard while 
his mother knelt to lift him, but for another 
turn in the strange fortunes of the day. 

There was no warning, and all were too in- 
tent on the fray to note the arrival of new-com- 
ers; but now there came a sudden dropping of 
the outer men of the throng of robbers. Shaft 
after shaft, unerring, strongly driven, pierced 
them from back to breast. 

“ Shoot close!” shouted a voice. “ Miss not. 
Steady, men! Oh, Richard Neville of Wart- 
mont, we are the killers of the king’s deer!” 

“ Aye!” added Ben of Coventry. “We are 
with Guy the Bow, and ’t is a wolf-hunt! ” 

They were not many, but their archery was 
terrible. Fast twanged the bows, and fast the 
outlaws fell. 

“ Closer, men! Spare not any!” commanded 
Guy the Bow, and the line of galloways wheeled 
nearer. 

It was too much. The remaining robbers 
would have fled if they could, but they were 
between two fires. 

“Oh, Richard!” murmured Lady Maud. 
“ Thou art not dead ?” 

His fine dark eyes opened, just then, and a 
smile came faintly upon his lips as he replied: 

“Only stunned, mother. The caitiff’s club 
banged my shield down upon my head, but my 
steel cap bore it well, else my neck were broken. 
Did he go down?” 

“ He lies among the ruck,” she said. “ But 
oh, thank God! The archers of Longwood 
have come! The fight is won!” 

It was won, indeed ; for neither the archers 
nor the Wartmont men were showing any 
mercy to the staggering, bewildered remnants 
of the outlaw band which had been such a ter- 
ror to the Welsh border, and was to other coun- 
ties almost as far inland as was Warwick itself. 
Never more would any peaceful hamlet or 
lonely tower be left in ruins to tell of the ruth- 
less barbarity of the wolves of Devon. 

Why they were so called, none knew; but it 
might be because that fair county had at one 
time suffered most from their marauding, or 
because fierce Clod the Club and his wild fol- 
lowers came from Lee on the Devon shore. 
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“ Bloody work, my young Lord of Wartmont! 
Bloody work, my lady!” 

“Thank God for thee, Guy the Bow,” she 
responded. “Alas, my neighbors! But who 
comes there? My son, yonder is the flag of 
Cornwall, and none may carry it but the prince 
himself. All ye stand fast, but those who care 
for the hurt ones.” 

There, indeed, were many, for the women and 
children were pouring down from the castle. 
With weeping and with wailing they were 
searching for their own among the dead and 
the wounded. But even the mourners stood 
almost still for a moment, as a knightly caval- 
cade came thundering up the street. 

The foremost horseman drew rein in front of 
Lady Maud and her son, and the taller of them 
demanded : 

“Oh, Lady Neville of Wartmont, what is 
this? The prince rides toward Warwick. I 
am Walter de Maunay.” 

“His highness is most welcome,” she said, 
with calm dignity. “So art thou, Sir Walter. 
Around thee are the dead wolves of Devon. 
Some of our own people have fallen. Would 
thou wert here an hour the sooner. God save 
the king!” 

Rapid were the questions and the answers, 
but the Black Prince himself, as he was called, 
left all the talking to Sir Walter, while he dis- 
mounted to study the meaning of the fray. 

He had singularly keen, dark eyes, and they 
flashed swiftly hither and thither, as if they were 
seeking to know exactly how this small battle 
had been fought and won. 

“ And this is the famous Clod the Club?” 
he said. “ By whose hand was this thrust ?” 

“’T was young Lord Richard,” answered 
Guy the Bow. “Both went down, but the 
Neville was little hurt. ’T was bravely done!” 

“Richard Neville,” exclaimed the prince, 
“thou hast won honor in this. I would that I 
had slain him. Thou art a good sword. The 
king has need of thee.” 

“ He shall go with me,” added Sir Walter, ad- 
miringly, as he gazed down upon the massive 
form of the slain robbcr. “ Madame, give the 
king thy son.” 

“Yea, and amen,” she said. 
king’s man. I would have him go. 


“He is the 
And I 
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will bide at Warwick Castle until he comes 
again. Speak thou, Richard!” 
“T am the king’s man,” replied Richard, his 


face flushing. “Oh, my mother, bid me go 


“*T HAVE 


with the prince. 
my father, and win my spurs before the king; 


I would be a knight, as was 


but I fain would ask one favor of his grace.” 
pa 


* Ask on,” said the prince. “I 
VoL. XXV.—Io. 


were hard 


BLACK 


THEE,’ ROARED CLOD, SWINGING HIGH HIS CLUB, AND PREPARING 
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to refuse thee, after this deed of 


arms.” 
“ This less mine,” said Richard, 
“than of Guy the Bow and my good forestmen. 


gallant 


work is 


FOR A DEADLY BLOW.” 


But I trow that some of them have found un- 

lawful marks for other of their arrows. I ask 

for them the grace and pardon of the king.” 
“They have sinned against the king’s deer,” 
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loudly laughed Sir Walter de Maunay. “‘There 
Thou hast not heard of 
Free pardon hath 


needs no promise. 
his royal proclamation. 
he proclaimed to all such men as thine, if 
they will march with him against the King of 
France. ’T is fair pay to every man, and the 
fortune of war beyond sea.” 

No voice responded for a moment, as the 
archers studied one another’s faces. 

“ Richard,” said his mother, “speak thou to 
them. They wait for thee.” 

“Oh, Guy the Bow,” said Richard, “ wilt 
thou come with me—thou and thy men?” 

There was speech from man to man behind 
Guy ; but it was Ben of Coventry who said: 

“Tell thy prince, Guy the Bow, that two 
score and more of bows like thine will fol- 
low Richard Neville to fight for our good 
king.” 

To address the prince directly was more than 
Guy could do; but he spoke out right sturdily : 


““My master of Wartmont, thou hearest the 
speech of Ben. ’T is mine also. We take the 
pardon, and we will take the pay; and we will 
go as one band, with thee for our captain.” 

“ Aye,” said another archer, “ with the young 
Neville and Guy the Bow.” 

“Ye shall be the Neville’s own company,” 
responded the prince. “I like it well. So 
will they do best service.” 

“ Aye, ’t is the king’s way, also,” added Sir 
Walter de Maunay; and then the Lady of 
Wartmont led the way into the castle. 

Richard went not forthwith, but conferred 
with his archers. He had care also for the 
injured and the dead, and to learn the harm 
done in the village and among the farms. 

In a few minutes more, however, the banner 
of the prince was floating gaily from a corner 
of the tower, to tell to all who saw that the 
heir of the throne of England was under the 
Wartmont roof. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN the 
Empire State 
Express, or the 
Congressional 
Limited, rush- 
es across the 
country at the 
rate of seven- 
ty miles an 
hour, making 
mile-posts and 

trees skip by 

in fantastic 
disorder, the 
mind of many 
a passenger is 
troubled by a 
question that 
continually 





THE ENGINEER ON THE LOOKOUT. 


arises at every sharp sway or jolt of the cars: 
“ Is there not danger in such rapid traveling ?” 





In his seat forward the engineer would reply 
grimly to this question with a negative shake 
of the head; and the general superintendent of 
the road, or the train-despatcher in his office 
at headquarters, would second this answer with 
a more emphatic “ No.” 

But why? According to all the mathemati- 
cal rules we learned at school and college, 
the faster a moving body swings along a cer- 
tain course, the more difficult it is to swerve it 
from its path, and the more terrible is the col- 
lision if it should strike an obstacle. 

Why, then, is not rapid running more danger- 
ous than slow? “Because the engines used 
for this service are larger, better equipped, and 
better cared for than any others,” the engineer 
would reply. “They are provided with every 
modern device to prevent accident ; and though 
they fairly fly along the track, they are never 
beyond our immediate control. And then— 
we ’re more wide awake and alert for danger.” 
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“The danger is less for the reason that fore the time to start, the engine is coupled to the 
everybody along the line is looking out for train, and the steam- and air-brakes are tested. 
the rapid fliers,” would say the train-despatcher. No race-horse was ever brought to his post 
“They have the right of way, and we always better fitted for running the course than is the 
clear the tracks for the expresses. ‘They are locomotive of the fast express. In addition to 
special favorites, and 
we give extra careful 
attention to them.” 

For verification of 
these answers let us 
follow the two imme- 
diately responsible par- 
ties in their day’s work 
—the engineer and 
the train-despatchers 

The former comes 
down to his post of 
duty nearly an hour 
before his train is sche- 
duled to leave. All 
night long in the round- 
house the engine has 
been carefully watched; 
a wiper has spent the 
whole night rubbing 
down the panting, 
snorting iron horse un- 
til every rod and cylin- 
der shines like gold or 
silver; the banked fire 
has been kept going, 
so that a little steam 
has been always in the 
boxes; and before he 
left at night the fire- 
man put everything in 
perfect order inside the 
cab. The fireman ap- 
pears first in the morn- 
ing, and inspects the 
work of the round- 
house men; and if any 





part is not satisfactory, 
he makes it so. The IN THE ROUND-HOUSE. GROOMING THE ENGINE. 

engineer makes his in- 

spection after the fireman, and thoroughly and the tests already made, a mechanic goes from 
carefully examines every part. All the bear- wheel to wheel, and upon every one strikes a 
ings are then oiled, and the oil-cups are filled sharp, resounding blow to ascertain if the wheel 
with oil. Next, the engine is run out of the and axle are sound. Nuts and bolts are ex- 
round-house and tested. Fifteen minutes be- amined. The engineer and fireman are held 
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THE FAST EXPRESS. A “FLIER” HAS THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
responsible for the perfect condition of the en- is panting under the suppressed power that -has 
gine and cars before the start is made. been generated in her boilers, but she gives at 
When the signal is given to start, the engine first a pull so gentle that the train rolls smoothly 
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and noiselessly out of the depot. The run is 
comparatively slow until the city limits are 
passed, and then the speed is gradually in- 
creased, but so imperceptibly that the pas- 
sengers can hardly tell when they are traveling 
a mile a minute. ‘The fast fliers have few stops 
to make, and the high rate of speed is main- 
tained for long periods without interruption. 

The eyes of the engineer are on the clock 
and time-table before him, and he keeps a 
sharp lookout ahead. For various reasons he 
may fall a few minutes behindhand at one 
point, but he manages to make up the loss at 
another. He has certain stops to make, and he 
makes all speed possible between them. But 
he is not master of the road. At any mo- 
ment a danger-signal along the line may con- 
front him. He may be ordered to bring his 
train to a standstill at a small way-station, and 
there receive telegraphic orders to run on a 
He asks no questions, but obeys or- 
ders. Five minutes later a “special” may 
rush past him, and then the signals are set 
again, warning the engineer of the express that 
he must make up for lost time. 

To understand this delay, and the sudden 
changes made in the time-table, it will be ne- 
cessary to go back to headquarters and to 
watch the general superintendent and the train- 
despatcher. Although many trains running on 
the line are hundreds of miles away, the exact 
position of every one, every second in the hour, 
is known and recorded. A telegraph-operator 
is working industriously in the office of the 
train-despatcher, receiving and sending orders. 
The running-orders of all the trains are di- 
rected from this office. Each engineer has 
orders to make a certain run according to the 
time-table, unless other orders from headquar- 
ters interfere. 

If an accident happens on the road, the 
train-despatcher knows it almost as soon as the 
A breakdown of some local train 


siding. 


passengers. 
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on the main line may upset all the calculations 
of the day. Immediately the expresses running 
on that line must be stopped before a collision 
A snow-storm may blockade a train 
branch of the road, and 


occurs. 
on the northern 
thereby make necessary a change in the reg- 
ular schedule. 

A train from the West is half an hour be- 
hind, perhaps, and this interferes with the regu- 
lar running of the other trains. Arrangements 
must be made to let trains pass without acci- 
dent. 
the right of way. 
behind time, and start out five minutes ahead 
In this instance she 


The express-trains nearly always have 
A Western express may be 


of some special express. 
must give the special the right of way, and she 
is forced upon some siding. The special ex- 
press passes without losing a minute. 

There are fifty trains coming and going, 
one behind time, another ahead, probably, and 
each crowding out another. ‘The train-de- 
spatcher has to regulate this tangle and keep 
things running smoothly. Thus it is that the 
engineer of a flier may suddenly find himself 
side-tracked. 

Should the train-despatcher make a mistake, 
or fail to make arrangements for two fast-mov- 
ing trains, the block-signal system would prob- 
ably prevent an accident. The block-towers 
are connected by telegraph-lines, and a bell- 
code enables the men to communicate directly 
with each other. They can stop a train at any 
moment by means of their signals, independent 
of orders from headquarters. Thus the en- 
gineer depends entirely upon others to keep 
the track clear, and he merely runs his train as 
near schedule time as possible, and keeps his 
iron steed in perfect condition. 

It is owing to these many safeguards that 
rapid traveling is made as safe, if not safer, 
than slow traveling, especially on the best- 
equipped roads, where every modern device for 
avoiding accidents is employed. 
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NOTES TO AID IN 


THE jars of candy, Noah’s Ark, and music-box for the 
first act are painted scenery, and should be in such pro- 
portion to the actors as the real ones would be to the 
toys — that is, five or six feet in height. 

The doll’s-house furniture in scenes second and third 
should be of the usual size, but copied as closely as pos- 
sible from toy furniture. 

The gestures and movements of the actors should be 
stiff and mechanical, as toys might be supposed to move. 

The Bear’s costume can be hired at a good costumer’s; 
but if this is not convenient, a suit may be made of brown 
Canton flannel, sewed into a loose shape, somewhat like 
that of a little child’s night-garment, the sleeves and 
legs ending in mittens and stockings of the same mate- 
rial. Make a mask of cardboard resembling in shape a 
blunt cornucopia, cover with Canton flannel and end it in 
a hood that draws over the head. Sew ears of flannel 
on in the proper places. A bearskin rug may be fastened 


Act I. 


ScENE I.—Shelf in old Mother Candytop’s toy-shop. 
Jars of differently colored stick-candy, a Noah’s Ark, 
and a music-box in the background. Wooden SoL- 
DIERS are standing in a row. There is a harlequin 
JUMPING-JACK, and against the wall leans a beauti- 
ful DOLL, wrapped up as high as the arms in brown 
paper and twine. 

A clock strikes twelve. For an instant afterward all 
remains as it was; then the music-box plays for a 
short time, the Toy SOLDIERS present arms, and the 
DoLt turns her head stiffly from side to side, and 
looks about her. 


JUMPING-JACK. Now the mother of the toys 
is fast asleep in bed; the shop is shut up so that 
people could not come in to buy if they wished to; 
and we toys can have things all our own way. 
Hey, there! you soldiers, what are you about? 

Toy CAPTAIN. Don’t interrupt us. I must 
keep my soldiers in good drill, for who knows but 
that we may be sold almost any day? 

JUMPING-JACK. Stupid things! 
would make any difference if you were! 


Just as if it 
You 


would have to keep just as still if you were in the 
nursery as you are here. 


ACTING THE PLAY. 


about the body over this costume, and the whole sewed 
up the back with large stitches that will rip easily. 

Jack wears a mask, and in the first scene a harle- 
quin suit and stiff, pointed cap. In the second scene he 
wears a long, narrow gown of checked calico, and a 
pointed cap of the same material, mask, and white 
beard. 

Rosaline has a blonde wig; her cheeks are painted 
very red, and her eyebrows are painted, highly arched 
Her costume for the first scene is a slip of white paper- 
muslin, trimmed with coarse lace, through which are run 
pink ribbons. In the second scene she wears a pale 
pink slip. 

The Old Dolls are dressed in stiff, old-fashioned sill 
frocks, cheeks very red, eyebrows arched, and have 
smoothly banded black wigs. 

The Toy Soldiers are costumed in imitation of the 
wooden soldiers that may be bought at any toy-shop. 


Attention! Present arms! 


Forward march! 


Toy CAPTAIN. 
Shoulder arms! 


[Toy SOLDIERS march off. 

JUMPING-JACK. Howl hate them all! They 

are so stupid! Now I ’ll make a face at that doll, 
and scare her. (Jakes a face.) 


DOLL. (Covering her face with her hands.) 
Oh, oh! There is that dreadful Jumping-Jack 
again! I hate the sight of him!— Please stop 


making faces at me! 

JUMPING-JACK. Then why don’t you come and 
talk with me? 

DOLL. You’re so wicked that I’m afraid. You 
made such faces at the plaster cat that it split all 
down the back, and had to be thrown out on the 
ash-heap. 

JUMPING-JACK. Then you ’d better take care, 
or maybe I ’Il make faces at you. 

DOLL. No, no; you must n’t, you wicked toy! 

JUMPING-JACK. (fiercely.) Yes, I will — un- 
less you talk with me. 

[Enter the Fairy PRINCE. He is dressed ina 


tunic of shimmering silk, and wears a sword at 
his side. 
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Star gleam, 
And moonbeam ! 

Quick as a flash I slip through the window, and 
here Iam! But what a strange place it is! (Zook- 
ing at the Noah’s Ark.) Never before did I see a 
house like that—no bigger than a fairy’s house 
might be. (Examining the music-box, which 
plays for a moment or two.) And such a queer 
chest, with music coming from inside of it! (Sees 
the DOLL.) Oh, you beautiful fairy! Who are you? 

DoLL. Iam a doll. 

FAIRY PRINCE. Adoll! Whatisadoll? Pray, 
tell me. 

JUMPING-JACK. 
and cloth and sawdust. 

FAIRY PRINCE. Oh, beautiful Doll, come with 
me to the court of the Fairy Queen, and she will 
change you into a real fairy; and you shall be 
named Rosaline; for your cheeks are as pink as 
rose leaves, and not a fairy in all the court is so 
beautiful as you. 

DOLL. Indeed, I will gladly go with you. 

JUMPING-JACK. Ah, but wait a bit; for I shall 
have something to say to that first. 

FAIRY PRINCE. You? 

JUMPING-JACK. Yes, I, the Jumping-Jack of 
the toy-shelf! I have frightened the toy horse 
till he could not stand; I have 
made such a face at a toy cat 
that it split; and if you try to 
take the Doll away I will make 
a face at her, too; and then — 
Aha! 

FAIRY PRINCE. Then out, my 
Magic Sword! (He draws his 
Magic Sword, and points it at 
the JUMPING-JACK.) 

Magic blade, and hilt of gold, 

Work the charm as thou art 

told! 
Let his face be stiff as if made 
wood, so that he cannot stretch 
or twist it! 

JUMPING-JACK. Ow! Ow! He 
has bewitched me so that I cannot 
move my face at all! 

FAIRY PRINCE. 
beautiful Doll, let us 


FAIRY PRINCE. 


A poor thing made of wax 


And 


away. 


now, 


DOLL. Yes, but see! I am so wrapped up in 
paper and tied about with string that I cannot 
move. 

FAIRY PRINCE. Then come once more, my 


Magic Sword ! 
[He cuts through the string, and lays the sword 
down beside him, while he helps the Do. to 
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unwrap and step from the paper. Then he 
drops on one knee and takes her hand in his. 
At this moment the JUMPING-JACK creeps up 
toward them and steals the Magic Sword, hiding 
it behind him. 


FAIRY PRINCE. There! You are free. And 
now away — away to the court of the Fairy Queen! 
JUMPING-JACK. But first let me if the 

Magic Sword will not work for me as well as you. 
(Pointing it toward them.) 

Magic blade, and hilt of gold, 

Work the charm as thou art told! 
Let the Doll sleep and forget everything until to- 
morrow night, when the toys awake again! 

DOLL. Oh, I am going to sleep! I feel that 
I’m going to sleep. My eyelids weigh like lead. 
Farewell, Fairy Prince, farewell — farewell! (She 
sleeps.) 

FAIRY PRINCE. 
ING-JACK.) Ah, wretched toy! 
my sword. 

JUMPING-JACK. (Pointing the sword at the 
Prince.) Stop! (Zhe PRINCE stands, unable to 
move.) What fate is there bad enough for you? You 
shall be changed into a mechanical bear; and in 
that shape you shall wander through the world 
until you hold the Fairy Sword in your hand once 


see 





(Springing toward the JUMP- 
Give me back 





more, and when that time comes you may turn 
its shining blade toward me. Ha, ha! 
(The Farry PRINCE shrinks back, in dread; 
and the JUMPING-JACK stands, holding the 
Magic Sword triumphantly above him, while 
the music-box plays in the background. 


(End of Act First.) 
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Act II. 


ScENE.—The doll-house. The OLD DOLLS are sitting 
in a row in three red wooden chairs. The NEw DOLL, 
ROSALINE, sits in the rocking-chair beside the table. 
At one side of the room stands a large square chest 
covered with green-and-white checked paper, and fas- 
tened with a hook —like that of the well-known toy 
jack-in-the-box. 

The cuckoo-clock is heard crying the hour of twelve 
in the nursery outside. There is a moment of silence, 
and then the OLD DOLLs rise stiffly, and the NEw 
Do LL turns her head from side to side, and looks about 
her. 

NEW DOLL. 

OLD DOLLS. 

NEW DOLL. 

OLD DOLLS. 
up in paper, just as we were long ago; for yester- 
day was Christmas. 

NEW DOLL. And am [ to live here always? 

OLD DOLts. Yes, you will live here until you 
break; and you will be the mistress of the whole 
house, because you are so beautiful and new. 

NEW DOLL. (Sighing.) Ah, me! 

First OLD DOLL. Why do you sigh? 

NEw DOLL. I sigh when I think of the Fairy 
Prince, and how he, 
too, told me that I was 
beautiful. 

First OLp DOLL. 
We never seen 
a Fairy Prince; but we 
have as neat and tidy a 
little doll-house as any 
one would wish to see. 

SECOND OLD DOLL. 
Yes, and look at the 
little tables and chairs, 
and the little gilt clock 
that almost looks real. 

NEW DOLL. Yes, it 
is very lovely. Ah, if 
the Fairy Prince could 
but see it! 

First DOLL. And 
look at the sideboard 
full of little china dishes, pink china ham, and 
china chicken, and shiny china bread. 

NEW DOLL. And what is in that box over yon- 
der? 

SECOND DOLL. That we don’t know. It was 
a Christmas present, too, and it does r.’t belong in 
the doll-house. 

NEW DOLL. Then why was it put here? 

SECOND DOLL. That we don’t know, either. 


Where am I? 

This is the doll-house. 

And how did I come here? 

You were brought here all done 


have 
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NEW DOLL. Let us look in it. It may be that 
there is something in it that is more beautiful even 
than all the rest — something such as they do not 
have even in Fairyland. 

OLD DOLLS. (Axxiously.) Better not open it. 

JacK. (Sings inside the box.) 

Open the lid! Open the lid! 

Here inside of the box I ’m hid. 
Oh, what a wonderful sight you ’ll see, 
If you only will open the lid for me! 

NEW DOLL. Whatever it may be inside there, 
it is asking me to let it out. 

OLD DOLLs. Do not open it! 

Jack. (Sings inside the box.) 

Everything in the house is thine. 
Open, then, beautiful Rosaline! 

NEW DOLL. Do you hear? Whoever it is is 
calling me by the name that the Fairy Prince gave 
me. And now indeed I must open it; for who 
knows but what it may be the Fairy Prince him- 
self. 

[She unhooks the lid. The JUMPING-JACK flies 
up with a squeak. The DOLLs shriek. 


Not the Fairy Prince, beautiful Rosa- 
who carries the 


JACK. 
line; but nevertheless it is one 





Prince’s Magic Sword. Don’t you remember an 
old friend like me? 

NEW DOLL. Alas! I remember you indeed. 
You are the Jumping-Jack. 

JAcK. Yes, the Jumping-Jack himself. With 
the Prince’s sword I made myself a box, and fas- 
tened myself in and followed you here; and it was 
only necessary that you should let me out for me 
to have you in my power once more! 
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OLD Do.is. Shut the lid! Oh, shut the lid, 


and fasten him in once more ! 
[JACK steps out of the box. He is dressed in 
a long, tight dress of green-and-white checked 
calico, and wears a pointed cap. 


Jack. I can close the lid, and fasten it myself. 
(Turning to the DOLL.) Ah, lovely Doll, you 
thought you had escaped me; but it is not so 
easy to free yourself from Jumping-Jack, ugly and 
despised though he may be. (Zhe DOLLS hide 
their faces, trembling.) Not quite so beautiful here 
as in the Fairy’s court, perhaps; but still it will 
do as a makeshift. And we will live here always, 
just as the Dolls said, and you shall be my servants ; 
for I am still the Master of the Magic Sword. 


(End of Act Second.) 


Act III. 


ScENE.—The doll-house. JACK is eating at the table. 
The DOLLS are serving him. 


Jack. (Pushing back his chair.) My spring 
and whiskers! but that was the best meal I ’ve 
had for many a long day. A china ham, a china 
chicken, and a whole china loaf! Here, you 
lazy Dolls, you may put the dishes away now. 
(Stretches and gapes.) How sleepy I feel! Oh, 
what a soft sofa! Just the place for a nap; and, 
Rosaline, you shall sit at my head, and sing me to 
sleep. 

{He stretches himself on the sofa. The NEw 
DOLL sits at his head and sings. 


ROSALINE. 
The shelf was gay, and the moon was bright, 
When I saw the Fairy Prince, one night. 


Now sadly I think of him, and weep — 
Jumping-Jack, are you yet asleep? 

(JACK yawns.) 
His eyes were as bright as bright could be, 
Like the shining balls on the Christmas-tree ; 


But he vanished away while I slumbered deep — 
Jumping-Jack, are you yet asleep? 
(JACK snores.) 
[A soft knocking is heard at the door. 
Hark! 
[Soft knocking again. 
sings outside. 
BEAR. 
Black and grim in my hairy hide, 
I wander over the nursery wide. 
What care I if I sleep or wake? 
Ah, if my stitches would but break! 
Vow. XXV.—11. 


ROSALINE. Some one is knocking. 


The mechanical BEAR 


THE MAGIC SWORD. 
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ROSALINE. There is some one singing out- 
side. Look from the window, and tell me who 
it is; but step softly, for the Jack is asleep! 

FIRST DOLL. I see nothing but the great nur- 
sery window, and the mantelpiece high up above 
the housetop; and I hear nothing but the ticking 
of the cuckoo-clock in the nursery outside. 


BEAR. (Sings.) 

The nursery ’s dark and the nursery ’s wide, 
And my works they grumble and grow) inside. 
Who would guess, as they look at me, 

How bright and slender I used to be? 


ROSALINE. There! I hear it again. Look 
once more, and tell me do you still see nothing? 

SECOND DOLL. I see nothing but the pattern 
of the nursery carpet, and the two great, black, 
hollow shoes that the child Ann took off last night. 

BEAR. (Sings.) * 

As fair she was as a doll could be: 

Her cheeks were red, and she smiled at me. 

Would she know me under this hair of mine — 

The beautiful, waxen Rosaline? 


ROSALINE. NowlI can bear it no longer! I 
must see for myself who it is singing outside, even 
if the Jack should waken. 


[She goes on tiptoe to the door and opensit. The 


mechanical BEAR stands without. 


ROSALINE. Ah! What a terrible bear! 


[She tries to shut the door, but he slips his 
hairy paw within so that it will not close. 


BEAR. Wait but a moment, beautiful Rosaline. 

ROSALINE. What do you want here? 

BEAR. Only to come in and rest awhile. 

ROSALINE. No, no; that you cannot do; for if 
my master were to waken and find you here, he 
would be in a fine rage. 

BEAR. But I will step so softly on my padded 
feet that he will not so much as turn in his sleep. 

ROSALINE. Then come in. 


[She opens the door, and the BEAR enters. 


OLD DOLLs. Oh, how ugly he is! 
BEAR. Ah, I seemed fine enough to you, Ro- 
saline, when we met on the shelf in the toy-shop! 


ROSALINE. Who are you? 

BEAR. Alas! Have you so soon forgotten the 
Fairy Prince? 

ROSALINE. But you are not the Fairy Prince! 


BEAR. Yes, I am he; and it was because of 
you that the wicked Jumping-Jack turned me into 
a mechanical bear. 

ROSALINE. Alas! alas! that it should be so! 
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But fly, Fairy Prince; for the Jumping-Jack is 


here! 
BEAR. Here? 
ROSALINE. Yes; he is asleep on yonder sofa. 
BEAR. (Zagerly.) Then he must have my 
Magic Sword with him. 
ROSALINE. I have not seen it. 
BEAR. We must look for it; for if I can only 


find it all may yet be well! 
ROSALINE. But if he should waken ! 
BEAR. We will move about very softly. 


[They all hunt about. 


What is in that chest ? 
That is the chest the Jack came in. 


BEAR. 
ROSALINE. 


[BEAR works and works at the lock with his 
hairy paws. 


BEAR. Alas! I cannot unhook it with these 


d clumsy paws. 
[ROsALINE unhooks the box. The BEAR throws 


back the lid, and with a glad cry lifts from it his 
Magic Sword. 


BEAR. My Magic Sword! 
And are you once more mine? 


My Magic Sword! 


[The JACK begins to stir and waken. 


ROSALINE. He is awakening! We are lost ! 

BEAR. Not yet. Quick! Take the Magic 
Sword, and rip up the stitches along my back! 

ROSALINE. (Shuddering.) Ah, I cannot do 
that ! 


BEAR. Quick, or we are indeed lost! 


[RoSALINE takes the sword and cuts the stitches. 
The Farry PRINCE throws aside the bearskin, 


THE MAGIC SWORD. 


and steps forth. JACK rises, and stands star- 
ing at him stupidly. 


ALL. The Fairy Prince! 

FAIRY PRINCE. And now let us see whether 
the Magic Sword will still serve me. (He Joints 
tt toward the JACK.) 

Magic blade, and hilt of gold, 
Work the charm as thou art told! 


[The JAcK springs toward him with a cry, and 
then stands as though bewitched. 

FAIRY PRINCE. Henceforth you shall have no 
power to twist your face. You shall have no home 
but the chest; and you shall be known, not as 
the Jumping-Jack, but as the Jack-in-the-box. 





JacK. No, no! 
FAIRY PRINCE. Now, into the box with you! 


[Bewailing and ringing his hands, the JAcK climbs 
into the box, where he stands stiff and motion- 
less as plaster. 


FAIRY PRINCE. 
us away. 
OLD DOLLS. 


And now, lovely Rosaline, let 


But shall we never see you again ? 

ROSALINE. Yes, yes; when I am a fairy I will 
often come to see you. You will see me come 
slipping in through the window on a moonbeam, 
to tell you of the happy life in the Fairy world. 


[A cock crows. 


FAIRY PRINCE. Hark! The cock crows! The 
housemaid stirs, and the night-moth is looking for 
a hollow where he may hide. 

PRINCE and ROSALINE. 
Fairyland ! 


Away — away to 


CURTAIN. 

















FOR VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 


TOBY AND TRIP. 


























1, Ill, 


TOBY AND TRIP MEANT TO BE GOOD, JUST AS THEY HOPED TO SEIZE THEIR PREY, 
BUT WHEN PUSSY YOWLED—WHAT PUPPY DOG COULD! AN IRON POST CAME IN THEIR WAY. 
































Bess & 
IL IV 
AWAY THEY DASH! NOW, PUSSY, RUN — WITH RIBBON TORN AND IN DISGRACE, 
OR YOU "LL PAY DEAR FOR YOUR LITTLE FUN! THEY START FOR HOME, HOW SAD EACH FACE! 
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Jounny Bunn was a little boy Then by the stream he ’d sit and 


Jagial \\f dream, 
Who did not like his _ As still as any Tie ene 


He ’d rather go to 


With rod and line and (¢ ~ 


Away he ’d run, when school was He nearly drowned; but he was 


’ 
Till far from any By two men ina SS 
—_ SS wows 


FOR VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE THRILLING STORY OF JOHNNY BUNN. 


By H. H. BENNETT. 


At last, one day, the bank 
way 


gave 





While Johnny watched his 


ox found 


8 LP = 





A CAKE-WALK. 


Some cakes go slowly, some go fast; 

In fact I ’m sure they never last. 

I never know which in the race 

Most swiftly wins the foremost place ; 
But this I know: Wo cake is slow 
When Billy sees it—and says “ Os-h/” 























THE LETTER-BOX. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have read you now for quite 
awhile. I have a little story about the origin of “ Hail, 
Columbia,” which perhaps you would like to hear. 
Perhaps few people know that our national air “ Hail, 
Columbia” was originally called “ Washington’s March,” 
and was played for the first time on Trenton bridge, 
when Washington rode over it on his way to be inau- 
gurated at New York; and during his administration 
it was always played on state occasions, or whenever 
Washington appeared in the box at the theater. It was 
composed by Peyles, the leader of the few violins and 
drums that passed for the orchestra. When Adams was 
President, Judge Hopkinson wrote, adapted to the mu- 
sic, the famous lines of “ Hail, Columbia.” After that it 
ceased to be known as “ Washington’s March,” and as- 
sumed the name of “ Hail, Columbia,” which it has kept 
till the present day. 

I remain your interested reader, 
Dana SYLVESTER. 





WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: You have been a member of 
our family for nearly ten years, and during that time we 
have never missed a number. [I have been very much 
interested lately in the letters which I have read in the 
“ Letter-Box condemning the check-rein. I heartily 
agree with the writers in thinking that it is an instru- 
ment of torture. There is. one other part of a harness 
about which little is thought, and yet which, if not prop- 
erly used, may cause nearly, if not quite, as much suffer- 
ing as the check-rein — that is, the throat-latch. How 
often the poor horses are compelled to go with this strap 
buckled so tightly under their throats that they can 
hardly breathe, either through carelessness or ignorance 
on the part of their drivers! People should remember 
that even if the strap is not very tight when they start, it 
becomes tighter as the horse exercises and gets heated. 
It is a rare occurrence that any of our horses go out 
without my father stepping to their heads and passing 
his hand along the throat-latch to see if it is too tight. 
I have two horses of my own, and have been accustomed 
to riding and driving ever since I can remember. 
With best wishes for your future, dear St. NICHOLAS, 
I remain your sincere friend and reader, 
HELEN T. MARKHAM. 
MONTEREY, CAL. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl, eleven years 
old, and am staying at the Hotel del Monte, Monterey. 
This hotel is one of the most beautiful places in the 
world, The grounds are filled with rare plants and 
flowers, lofty trees, and some of most curious shapes, 
their branches growing down to the ground and forming 
arches. There are four tennis-courts, and a “maze.” 
Do you know what that is? I did not, and walked into 
it, telling my mama I would be back in a few minutes. 
Well, I walked and walked, and could not get out! At 
last a gardener came to my rescue, and showed me the 
way out. A pleasant walk under trees takes you to the 
beach, where in summer they bathe in the Pacific Ocean. 
In winter they have tanks where the sea water is made 
warm, and children can learn to swim. Monterey, the 
oldest town in the history of California, is about one 
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mile from here. As early as 1602 the Spanish landed 
here, and one hundred and sixty-eight years after that 
Father Junipero Serra established the Mission of San 
Carlos de Monterey. A beautiful statue of the mission- 
ary has been erected on a high bluff overlooking the 
sea. It was a gift from Mrs. Leland Stanford. The 
first newspaper printed in the State —“ The California,” 
afterward “ Alta California” — was issued in Monterey 
on August 15, 1846. 

Hoping that other children may have the same plea- 
sure in seeing this beautiful place, 


Your faithful sand ALIcE L. B—. 


Sac Harpsor, L. I. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have been taking you for 
two years, and I like you very much; and I want to tell 
you about a clam-bake on Long Island that I went to. 

Two men went to the beach and laid a bed of stones, 
and gathered some dry wood; and the next day sixteen 
of us — some in a wagon, and some in a boat — went to 
the place. The men built a fire on the stones, and kept 
it burning four hours, until the stones were very hot; 
then they raked the embers off, and swept the stones very 
clean. When this was done they put on a layer of 
clams, then crabs, then four large fish sewed in cloth; 
after this, corn wrapped in its own husks, and sweet and 
white potatoes, with their jackets on; last of all, spring 
chickens, wrapped in cloth to keep them clean. Then a 
large piece of canvas was thrown over all, and a wagon- 
load of seaweed on top, to keep the steam in. This was 
all cooked by the steam of the clam-juice. In one hour 
it was ready, and we all sat down to a rough table; and 
an hour and a half later we all declared that it was the 
best feast we ever had. 


Yours truly, LoTHRop LEE Brown. 





EAsT ORANGE, N. J. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: We have two dogs and five 
cats. The dogs are “ Shep,” a collie, and “ Judy,” a pug. 

One day last summer, as my father was going to busi- 
ness early in the morning, Shep met him at the door and 
held up to him his mouth, in which was a roll of four one- 
dollar Bills. 

We think that papa had dropped them while paying 
the man the night before, and Shep had found them in 
the morning, and known them to be his by the scent of 
his cigars. Your faithful reader, GEORGIE J 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have read you ever since I 
can remember; and as I have seen letters from other 
cities in California, I thought you might like a letter from 
the “ City of the Golden Gate.” 

Nearly every summer we go to Lake Tahoe, and I 
have a splendid time. One year I learned to ride horse- 
back; and two years ago I could ride so well that they 
let me break in a pony. I have a little white pony, whom 
I call “ Butterfly”; and I keep him on a ranch near 
Georgetown in winter, and a cow-boy brings him up to 
the lake in the summer. I also catch the dearest little 
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chipmunks, and after they are tamed they make very cun- 
ning little pets, and they are very affectionate, too. I had 
a chipmunk that I named “ Fluff,” and when I would let 
him run to the end of his string, in the vicinity of a cer- 
tain pine-tree, there would be two baby chipmunks run 
down the tree, and come as near as they dared. I always 
thought they were Fluff’s babies; so one morning I set 
my trap with a tempting morsel of apple, of which all 
chipmunks are passionately fond; and after three days I 
caught them both. I named one “ Trilby ” and the other 
“ Little Billee”’; but, sad to relate, Fluff and Trilby made 
their escape one night. and I had to content myself with 
Little Billee. He learned lots of tricks. I would take 
a white piece of apple, and first give him a taste of it, 
and then would put it in my pocket. He would huntall 
over my skirt until he found the opening to my pocket, 
and then he would get the piece of apple, and perch on 
my shoulder or wrist to eat it. Coming down from 
Truckee on the “ night train,” I had the upper berth all 
to myself, and I hung my beloved Billee up on a hook 
(there was a string tied around his foot, and this cord 
was attached to the cage) close to my head. His cage 
was a small, light pine affair; and about 1 A. M. I was 
awakened with horrible suddenness from a deep sleep 
by screams that expressed more horror and anguish than 
yen can express, issuing from the next upper berth! 
Mr. Billee had gnawed through his cage, and climbed 
over the iron grill-work into the next berth, and there 
had sat pondering whether this apparition—this being 
of curl-papers and night-cap — was a reality or his imagi- 
nation! To solve this problem, he we | touched the 
sleeper’s nose with the end of his tail; hence the pierc- 
ing screams I had heard. San Francisco did not agree 
with my pet, and after filling our lives with merriment 
for the space of three months, he departed for what I 
believe is the Better World of Chipmunks. 
I remain your fond reader, Dorotuy REED. 


SANTA ELENA, MEXICO. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am twelve years old, and I 
have read your magazine ever since I was four. I really 
don’t know what I should do without you. 

My papa is a mining engineer; and so, of course, we 
lead very wandering lives—in Europe one month and 
in Mexico the next. Just at present we are with papa 
ata mining camp in Mexico. 

The Mexicans about here are very slow and lazy. 
When a Mexican is asked to do anything, the reply is 
always, “Oh, mafiana” (to-morrow)! This is why 
Mexico is called “The Land of the Mafiana.” How- 
ever, the Mexicans are quite picturesque at times; and 
we saw a Mexican girl on a donkey, playing a guitar. 

Summer being the rainy season, it rains often here. 
The showers are sharp, but soon over. 

I have a very clever little cat. She will stand on her 
hind legs for her milk, and she follows me about all day, 
and sleeps with me at night. 

Cordially your reader, HELEN NICHOLSON. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have been spending my va- 
cation in the beautiful mountains of the Blue Ridge, near 
Cresco, Pa., and not far from Pocono Summit. I was 
interested in the birds. One day I saw a wren fly be- 
hind the woodpile and reappear with a fat worm. She 
repeated her visit, and brought forth a still more dainty 
morsel. This time I saw her feed her young, who were 
peeping out from their home under the eaves. 

About a week earlier the boys had gathered somé 
worms for bait. They put them in a tin can and hid 


it under a box near the wood-pile. Imagine their sur- 
prise and disgust, on going for the worms, to find only 
three left out of fifty-nine! How did it happen? They 
could not have crawled out unless the can had been up- 
set, which was not the case. There was no hole in the 
can. Many were the questions which arose in the boys’ 
minds. At last the mystery was solved. The wren I 
saw going behind the wood-pile was the thief. She 
must have thought the worms were placed there for the 
benefit of her children. 
I am your interested reader, 
EMILY SoLIs-COHEN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Though I am not a sub- 
scriber, my father buys a copy of St. NICHOLAS for me 
every month, and I enjoy it very much. I really do not 
know what I would do without you. Even papa and 
mama like to read you very much. 

I am very much interested in“ Miss Nina Barrow” ; 
I think it is a charming story, and I think “ June’s Gar- 
den” and “ The Last Three Soldiers” are delightful 
tales. 

Washington is a beautiful city, and is a perfect para- 
dise for the bicycle. It has been estimated that 15,400 
people ride the bicycle in this city. I havea wheel and 
ride a great deal with my father, who also has a bicycle. 

The large library at Washington is considered by 
many people to be the most beautiful building in the 
world. Theentire building is of marble, and is frescoed 
and carved beautifully. The exterior of the dome of the 
library is of gold leaf. The interior of the dome is of 
white and gold; it is painted in gold, with white statu- 
ary. The falls of the library are painted in the most ex- 
quisite colors, and represent the lives of famous poets. 
In the gallery of the building are statues of the great 
men of the world. The doors of the library are of 
bronze, and there isa marble statue of “ Liberty ” at the 
entrance. It is truly a magnificent building. 

Hoping this letter will be published, and wishing you 
all manner of success, 

I am your sincere admirer and reader, 
MARGARET WAGNER. 


Stony Point, N. Y. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl, nine years 
old. I live on the Hudson River, quite near the place 
where the battle of Stony Point was fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War. You can see the ruins of an old fort 
there. There is a lighthouse on the Point, and we can 
see it from our house. 

The house where Benedict Arnold hid the papers is on 
the road from Stony Point to Haverstraw, and it is called 
“Treason House”; about two years ago a cup with 
George Washington’s name on it was found there. 

New Yer State is going to buy for a national park 
the part of Stony Point where the battle was fought. 

Good-by. Your reader, EttTIi£E TOMKINS. 


WE thank the young friends whose names foliow for 
pleasant letters received from them: Ernest Greuening, 
Alice K. Potter, Arthur Evans, Madeline P., “ Helen 
and Sadie,”’ Almeda B., Natalie Foote, Jack Wilmot Don- 
dit, Ralph C. Babbidge, Bertha C. Meissner, Florence 
L. Forbes, Nellie Hf. Guines, Harold Harris, Sadie 
Scott, Clinton Squier, Kathryn H., Max Wald, Marion 
D. Ross, Alfred Morewood, Kenneth Pomeroy, Flor- 
ence, Claude Money Hill, Nata Tschaikowsky, Mertie 
Cantrell, William K. Dart, Sydney S. Clark. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 





Diaconat. Roentgen. Cross-words: 1. Reckless. 2. Bohe- ILLUSTRATED Prima Acrostic. Reynolds. 1. Rainbow. 2. 
nian. 3. Creation. 4. Prandial. 5. Friction. 6. Portugal. 7. Extinguisher. 3. Yak. 4. Night. 5. Ocean. 6, Lighthouse. 
Forsaken. 8. Forsworn. 7- Desert. 8. Sunset. Letrer CHaARapeE. Atlas, 
TRIANGLES CONNECTED BY A Square. I, 1. Loaf. 2. Oat. Worp-squarRE. 1. Ripe. 2. Ides. 3. Peep. 4. Espy. 

At. 4. F. IL 1. Feat. 2. End. -. Ad. 4. T. HI. 1. BEHEADINGS. Dandelion. 1. Dread. 2. Avoid. 3. Nice. 4. 


3 
Leaf. 2. Ella. 3. Alps. 4. Fast. IV. 1. Fret. 2. Rim. 3. - ; : Tethe 
Em. 4. T. V. 1. Tie. 2. Ire. 3 Re. 4 E. Danger. 5. Eland. 6. Lash. 7. Ideal. 8. Open. 9. Nether. 


Dovs.e Square. I. 1. Sham. 2. Hire. 3. Arms. 4. Mesh. Cross-worp Enicma. New York. 
Il. 1. Mesh. 2. Eile. 3 Slur. 4. Harm. os Diamonps. I, 1. O. 2. Vat. 3. Oasis. 4. Tin. 5. 
_ZIGZAG pe Kendrick Bangs. Cross-words: 1. Jonah. 2. S. Il. 1. S. 2. Sty. 3. Stee. 4. Yes. 5. L. In L. 2. 
Koran. 3 ther. 4. Arena. 5. Break. 6. Steer. 7. Bunch. Sea. 3 Longs amt = ~ 1. S. 2. Apt. 3. Spoil. 
8. Edict. 9. Robin. 10. Libra. 11. Uncle. 12. Slake. 13. Ti . -. & os Light. 4. The. 5. T. 
Squab. 14. Solar. 15. Minor. 16. Agony. 17. Seine. +," 1. 7 2. Sap. 3. Table. 4. Ply. s E. Vil. x L. a. 
Diamonp. 1. S. 2. Par. 3. Soler. 4. Polemic. 5. Salera- Fib. 3. Limit. 4. Bit. 5. T. VIII. 1. T. 2 Shy. 3. Three. 
tus. 6. Remanet. 7. Rites. 8. Cut. 9. S. q Yet. 5s. E. IX. 1. E. 2. Eve. 3. Evert. 4. Evra. 5. T. 
To our Puzz.ers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to Sr. NICHOL as ‘ Riddle-box,” care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 
ANSWERS TO ALL THE Puzzles IN THE AuGUsST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from H. A. R.— Bessie 


Thayer and Co. — Josephine Sherwood —G. B, Dyer — “‘ Buffalo Quartette” — “‘ Jersey Quartette””— Paul Reese— Helen C. Mc- 
Cleary —‘*‘ M. McG.” — E. O. — Charlotte Baber — . H. P. and T. McC. M.—C. B. Gottlieb— Nessie and Freddic — Evelyn Louise 
Swain — Tom and Alfred Morewood — “‘ Class No. 19” — ‘“‘ Allil and Adi’ — *‘ Chiddingstone”” — A. F. and N. Walton — Grace Edith 


Thallon—C. D. Lauer and Co. — Louise Ingham Adams— Mabel M. Johns— Katharine S. Doty — Sigourney Fay Nininger — “ The 
Waumkeag Tribe’’— Madeleine, Mabel, and Henri —‘‘ ‘The Spencers.” 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE AUGUST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from Estelle F. Bragg, r1— Wm. K, Dart, 1 — 
G. Jensen, 3— Marian J. Homans, 8 — “‘Alsie,”” 1 — Frances Alice Cramp, 1—Lucy H. Shaw, 5—G. P. T. and R. G. P., 2— Mae 
Chambers, 3 — Uncle Will, E. Everett J., and Gobolinks, 5 — ‘‘4—11—44,"” 3— Mary K. Rake, 4— Ruth —_ right, 1— Mary E. 
Meares, 1— Arthur and Posie, 2—L. O. K., 6— Adele G. Bliss, r— Anna Bement, 1— Edna Tompkins, 3— Fred T. Kelsey, 5 — 

‘Rosy and Posy,” 6—‘‘ Anony,” 1— E. E. W., 6— Mary S. Detwiller, x — Sadie Scott, 1— “‘ Kearsarge,”” 2— Arthur M. Lumley, 

— Margaret Buckley, 4— “‘ Shelter Island Duet,’’ 6— Sigmund Spaeth, 5 — Calvert and Arthur, 6—G. G. and Caroline, 7—E. F. Me. 
Garrah and S, D. Pratt, ro— Anna P. Seamon, 2— Ada May Burt, 8— Fred and Ed, 7 — Marguerite Sturdy, ro — “ Florence,” s—J. 
E. S. e¢ al., 7—Clara "A. Anthony, "pe Daniel Hardin and Co. > 7 — Frederic G. Foster, 1— Mary H. and Ernest T. Rossiter, 1o— 
Florence and Edna, 4 —B. M. W., 8 — Two Little Brothers, 10 — Estelle Feldstein, 8 — Mary B. W. A., 6— “* Three Friends,” 6 — 
Sumner Ford, 2 — E. Everett, Uncle Will, and F., 8 —** Run-Run Tiffy,” 5 —J. R. Van Horne, 1 — Jermain ‘Chanler, 1 





RIDDLE. constellation. 3. A worm. 4. A noted American di- 
: Ee vine. 5. A substance used in making paints. 6. A 
A worD of eight letters,— divide it, and see pronoun. 7. In brethren. 


How one half takes out,— III. CENTRAL DIAMOND: 1. In brethren. 2. A sec- 

The other shuts out,— tion of a circumference. 3. A passage. 4. A surname 

The whole will a deputy be. E. R. BURNS. borne by four Scottish divines. 5. Curtails. 6. A be- 
ing. 7. In brethren. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. IV. RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In brethren. 2. A 


sheltered place. 3. A feminine name. 4. A German 
Orientalist and historian. 5. A famous French inventor 



































o* and maker of musical instruments. 6. A conjunction. 
a i 7. In brethren. 
ee ee 6 8 V. Lower D1amonp: 1. In brethren. 2. A plant. 
e+ 94.4 3. Abird. 4. A British archbishop. 5. Endless ages. 
#° . 6. Frinters’ measures. 7. In brethren. M. B. C. 
ree eee ee oe RIDDLE. 
: a pe (Fit the blanks with abbreviations of the names of 
e — States. ) 
° — ° A pretty maid went out one day 
eae To early » to her missal o’er; 
Across a little she made her way, 
With flowers strewn, as sweet as fabled 
But as she passed a field of waving 
She met a young , and cried, ““—— —— 
you help ——? I feel so very ——. 
I. Upper DiAMonpD: 1. Inbrethren. 2. A body of My name is ; take me home to ——.” 
water. 3. Pungent. 4. An eminent German theolo- The miscluef ’s done; ere o'clock, I ——, 
gian. 5. Warmth. 6. Through. 7. In brethren. The youth has lost his heart to that sweet 


II. LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In brethren. 2. A M. E. FLOYD. 





a eee 


88 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 











ALL the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of a celebrated American orator. 

ROBERT PARKER. 


RIDDLE, 


(TuIs riddle may be answered by two words, spelled 
differently, but pronounced alike.) 
I labor on the land, am driven like a beast; 
I creep along the shore when the wind is in the east. 
While upon the solid earth, man is master then of me, 
But I am master of a man when we get out to sea. 
i. B,J. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
1. I sTUDY 1-2-3-4 5-6 my arithmetic 1-2-3-4-5-6 than 
on any other. 


2. The niece of the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7, although she was so 
I-2-3-4, 5-6-7 more than any one else at dinner. 


_ 3- I would not like to have that 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 girl 1-2-3 
4-5-6-7 or daughter. 

4. When she saw the 1-2-3, 4-5-6 mother said, “ Mary 
would 1-2-3-4-5-6 see a tiger.” F 

5. Alas, for 1-2! 3-4-5 obliges us to give up the 
1-2-3-4-5 of our youth. 

6. I 1-2-3 4-5 a 1-2-3-4-5 chair. 

7. When one of the Amazons performed a great 
I-2-3-4, 5-6-7 people gave her a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 cloak. 

8. She quitted the 1-2-3-4-5, and called a 1-2-3 4-5 a 
great hurry. 

g. I saw her 1-2-3-4 5-6-7 knife, but I do not know 
I-2-3-4-5-6-7 she killed the chicken. 

10. Bring me the oil, salt, and 1-2 3-4; I will 1-2-3-4 
make a salad. M. E. F. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


” 

** * 
** # * 
eee 8 8-8 8 
se ee H # 
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* * * 
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1. IN sedate. 2. Acolor. 3. Astream. 4. Broken. 
5. Deduced. 6. Revision. 7. Wished. 8. Defied. 9. 
Guided. 10. In sedate. 


A BICYCLE PUZZLE. 


FRONT WHEEL: From 42 to 43, to elevate; 31 to 43, 
a building; 32 to 43, a constituent of the air; 33 to 43, 
an idler; 34 to 43, a tropical fruit; 35 to 43, a herd; 36 
to 43, to obliterate; 37 to 43, a crevice; 38 to 43, a stu- 
pid person; 39 to 43, to wander; 40 to 43, to declaim; 
41 to 43, sound. 

Tire of front wheel, 42 to 41, a flower. 

REAR WHEEL: From 12 to 22, a metal; 13 to 22, fair- 
ies; 14 to 22, byways; 15 to 22, curved shapes; 16 to 
22, scents; 17 to 22, a game; 18 to 22, dwellings; 19 to 


22, notions ; 20 to 22, wise men; 21 to 22, snares; I0 to 
22, the results of combustion; 11 to 22, cognomens. 
Tire of rear wheel, 12 to II, a country in Asia. 
FRAME: From 23 to 28, an expression of remem- 
brance ; from § to 30, one of the terrors of the sea; from 
25 to 5, sacrifices ; from 27 to 43, a defensive structure; 
from 23 to 22, tidings; from 1 to 3, behind; from 6 to 8, 
a color; from 2 to 7, to abandon; from 24 to 26, part of 
the human frame; from 29 to 27, a shell-fish; from 9 to 
4 (six letters), a physician; from 5 to 22, cuts. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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